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For the Companion. 
TWO AGAINST TWO. 
By George J. Varney. 

One afternoon, many years ago, when the set- 
flements in Maine were few, a lad familiarly 
called Jack, and an Indian boy named Tuckosee, 
were taking a stroll along a wood that bor- 
dered some pasture-land, Between them and the 
river a flock of sheep was quietly feeding, for it 
was the middle of May. The two boys were 
chatting earnestly about some plan of their own, 
when Jack suddenly uttered a wild shout, fol- 
lowing it with, — 

“Drop that lamb! drop it!” in a voice of sur- 
prise and anger. 

Tuckosee turned with a start at the cry, and 
following the gaze of his companion, saw a huge 
bird bearing off a lamb in its talons. Both boys 
immediately ran in pursuit, though there was no 
apparent prospect of rescue. 

“He’s got my lamb,” exclaimed Jack, excit- 
edly. 

“He light somewhere; me creep up and shoot,” 
said the Indian. 

Jack very well knew the robber to be the 
golden eagle, for the bird had attracted consid- 
erable notice among the settlers of the valley, 
though there was scarcely one person to a square 
mile of that wilderness, 

The golden eagle is the most powerful bird of 
North America, Though not formed so much 
for swiftness as the white-headed eagle, he ex- 


broad wings, it rose above the tree-tops and 
swept off with the lamb, directly over the head 
of its exasperated master. Both he and the Ind- 
ian shot their arrows at the spoiler, one of | 





TWO AGAINST TWO. 


hand, intent on reaching his lamb alive or dead, 


shoulder of the Indian. Its mate had fled 
wounded away never, probably, to return to 
her crushed eggs and to the solitary hill. 


——_+o 


For the Companion. 
HELEN’S BURGLARS. 


“Afraid of burglars? I hope not!’’ said Helen, 
with spirit, “Afraid, and the Harmons across 
the street! And the Conollys and the Mayos 
within a stone’s throw each side! I should be 
ashamed of myself if I were afraid.” 

“Yes, but Helen,” said Cousin Dick, solemnly, 
“yemember the Hayes affair. Neighbors right 
across the street,—neighbors, in fact, on all sides, 
—enter burglars,—Mr. Hayes tied to his chair,— 
Mrs. Hayes likewise,—house ransacked, and sil- 
ver all taken.”’ 

Dick spoke recitatively, and with evident en- 
joyment. 

“Yes, Helen,’ chimed in Belle, imagine your- 
self gagged and tied to your chair. What good 
would your courage do you in such a predica- 
ment?” 

“T have often wondered,” said Helen, after 
some thought, “what I should do if a burglar 
should come into the house. I think,—of course 
I couldn’t tell certainly till the time comes,—but 





when the great bird poised itself, and, with in- 


I think I should manage to slip behind them, and 


drawn wings, shot down upon his back. Instead | lock them into some room, and then call the po- 
of snatching from the eagle its prey, Jack now | lice. 


One thing Iam sure I never would do, I 


els the latter in his power of sustained flight 
and the ease with which he bears off whatever 


which passed harmlessly through the wing feath- | 
ers, while another, as they afterwards found, 
buried itself in the unfortunate lamb. From 


found himself likely to be a prey to the eagle.| would never scream out, ‘O, help! Murder! 
The talons of the bird tore through his clothing, | Thieves!’ as women always do, the first thing; 
followed quickly by a powerful stroke of its beak | and I wouldn’t tell about any exploit of mine 


anfmal he may seize upon as his prey. In other 
respects, also, he appears the nobler bird; for un- 
like his white-headed brother, he forages for 
himself, never despoiling the hawks of their} The flight of the bird was towards a high, 
prey, and never, except driven by the severest | abrupt hill at the south-east, on the very brink of 
hunger, feeding upon a carcass having any taint | 2 broader river, that widened into a bay. This 
of decay, But it is this bird—the only one in| promontory had long been considered its nesting | 
the northern part of the continent—that some- | place. Its course was undeviating; and the hunt- 
times carries off young animals, and even at-/| ers quickly set out with all speed for the same 
tacks small children. It was well, therefore, | point. 
that the golden eagle was a rare bird when the| Three miles lay between the long cove into 
country was first known, and is still rarer to- | which they had run their boat and the hill which 
day, even in our border settlements. | was their goal,—three miles of swamp, and 
Few sheep were kept in this part of Maine in | rocks, and grassy: upland, and it took the boys 
those days, and while the eagles had, in the | an hour to pass over this space before they com- 
course of years, carried away perhaps one or two! menced the ascent of the steepest portion of the 
lambs from the several flocks, the wolves were | hill where they believed the eagle had alighted. | 
considered the chief enemies of the shepherd. | Upward they toiled, panting and weary, and 
Jack had watched this very bird, or its mate, | after what seemed an age to Jack, they reached 
for one or two summers, while he had been | the bare rock, on the summit of the ridge. 
guarding the few precious ewes and lambs from! “Qne go round this way, one go right up,” 
the dangerous animals that prowled in the | whispered the Indian. 
woods. He had seen the bird remain for hours | ‘Tl go up,” returned Jack, without stopping, 
high in air, on motionless wing, describing its in his eagerness. They could already see the 
beautiful cirenit, almost as regular in its move-, lifted head of the bird as it tore the flesh from its 
ment as a planet in its orbit. | prey. 
Several times lambs had been stolen from the 
flock by wild animals, but Jack had never expe- | 
Neneed the indignant fury that he now felt in | 


this moment its life-blood poured out in rapid 
drops, marking the course of the eagle by crim- 
son stains on the leaves and grasses below. 





short, savage scream, and a sudden stroke of the 


upon the back of his head. 

The position of the eagle had, at first, been too 
distant, and, later, its 
Tuckosee to shoot his arrow with accuracy; but 
the moment the bird alighted upon the back of 
his companion, the Indian fired. His aim, fortu- 
nately, was true; and such was the force with 
which the arrow was sent, that it passed through 
the body of the eagle. The bird fell over, its tal- 
‘ons tightly clasped in Jack’s clothing, and its 
wings flapping spasmodically. 

At this moment another bird, even larger than 
the first, appeared upon the scene. It was the 
female, just from the nest, having been startled 
by the fierce cry of its mate. The Indian had 
barely time to shoot an arrow at her as she 
poised in the air for a plunge. The shot hit her, 
but she was not seriously wounded. She darted 
upon the lad, but he struck her fiercely with his 
bow. The conflict was short, but sharp. Wound- 
ed as she was, the blows from the bow intimi- 
dated her, and she flew to a dead pine some dis- 
tance down the opposite side of the hill. 

Jack had been struggling to loosen the claws 


After a stroke of his bow, a bitter ejac- 
ulation, and a moment’s angry gaze upon the 
bird, he resumed his endeavor to reach the top of 





seeing his own lamb—his one small bit of prop- 

erty—singled out and borne away before his eyes. 

You can see, therefore, why he was more deter- 

mined than he ever yet had been, to destroy so The golden eagle hovering over the high, steep 
dangerous an enemy as the bird now proved it- | cliff of its nesting-place, is a foe to be dreaded, 
self to be, | even by a well-armed assailant. But with only 
The two boys soon reached the banks of the | insufficient weapons of defence, an invader of his 
Tiver, bué the eagle was already beyond the range | retreat, though a man in full strength, is likely to 
of their bows and arrows. regret his temerity. 

‘It’s too bad we haven’t the guns with us, but | The hill-top was a fitting spot for a contest be- 
let’s take the dug-out,”’ cried Jack, and he turned | tween man and eagles. On one hand the rough 
up the river ‘bank, the Indian following quickiy side, thickly clothed with scraggy oaks and ever- 
and silently. | greens, fell somewhat abruptly away to the 
rigDin into the boat they used the paddles | broken plain; on the other, rolled the tide of the 
mney ys and, aided by the tide, drove the lit- | ocean, or the current of the broad river, as one 

A over the water at a rapid rate. | or the other prevailed. 
tn 0 had alighted upon a high rocky | Precipitous and inaccessible as was the eastern 
the be n the opposite shore, a mile below where | face, it was yet clothed with shrubbery and 

‘at had been stranded. It was not until the | crossed by two or more narrow belts of trees on 


wings, it sprang into the air and made a narrow 
circuit over the hill. Evidently the bird was at 
home, and its impulse was to fight. 


— had rounded the point formed by the | broader shelves; but the rocks were broken by 
ee and were climbing the rocks, that the | fissures, leaving the side full of angular shelves 
d robber again took flight. 


Even now the bird was not disposed to aban- 
don its prey, 


and caverns. 
in Jack was scrambling up the smooth and round- 
With a few rapid flaps of its | ed landward side of this rock, bow and arrow in 





the rock. The lamb was there. The flesh was 
| nearly gone from the head and neck, and its eyes 
| had been picked out. Too enraged for a mo- 
| ment’s rest, Jack hurried down the hill and shot 
| two or three arrows at the remaining eagle, but 
| he was not so good a marksman as the Indian. 
The bird, however, flew away with an arrow 
| hanging from her neck. 

Meanwhile the Indian had found the nest. It 
was impossible to fully reach it; but the boys 
| flung stones at it until it was full of them. Then 
} 
phy of Tuckosee’s skill. Though the bird was 
searcely as large as the female, whose wings 


plumage was more beautiful, and the boys great- 
ly admired the pale orange of the neck and the 
| rich purplish-brown of its back and wings. 
It was near sunset when they set out upon their 
}return home. Jack placed the remains of his 
lamb over his shoulder, and carried it home with 
| very strong feelings of dissatisfaction with his 
day’s experience. The robber who had been the 
cause of his troubles, hung lifeless over the 











motion was too rapid for | 


of his dead enemy from his back, but was un- | 
Just then the eagle discovered Jack. For | able to free himself without help from his com- 
a moment its keen eye glared upon the intruder, | panion. 
while his dark plumage ruffled. Then, with a| 


they turned to examine the dead eagle, the tro- | 


often measure above five feet, from tip to tip, its | 


afterwards,” 
Helen spoke with a very determined look. 
“Bravo!”? applauded Dick. “You just stick 


| to that, and if you are not a heroine—a dead 


heroine, we mean,—it wont be your fault.” 


| “T don’t see any thing absurd in it,” said Hel- 
| en, a little provoked. 


“Pm sure J think Cousin Helen would be very 


| brave,” spoke up little Grace, fondling her hand 


| affectionately. 

“To be sure. Didn’t I say so? That’s exactly 
what I shall say to the coroner’s jury when we 
| sit on the case.” And Dick leaned back, and 

looked as though he thought he was very bright 
| and witty. 
Helen walked away disgusted. After that she 
| refused to say more, but stood drumming on the 
, Window-pane, while Dick entertained Belle and 
| Gracie with various housebreaking tales, which 
he told with great effect. 
| They had come together, a few of the cousins, 
| to spend Thanksgiving with Helen and her father 
and mother in their home, which had once been 
the old homestead of the Walker family. 

A long time had passed since the young folks 
had seen each other, and the evening passed 
pleasantly in merry talk and interchange of news, 
till finally the conversation turned upon burglars, 
and so threatened to disturb the harmony of the 
little company. 

“T almost wish something would happen,” 
Helen argued with herself by the window. “I 
should like to show Dick that I’m not quite so 
much of a baby as he thinks. He must like to 
| make himself disagreeable. How I should like 

it if I could have the chance to play the heroine 
| for him, and get him out of some difficulty! 

From that, Helen imagined all sorts of fearful 
situations, with Dick powerless and in mortal 
danger, and she marching grandly in at the su- 
preme moment as his preserver. This train of 
thought, after a little while, soothed her feelings 
so much that she came back of her own accord 
| to her guests. 
| Nothing more was said about burglars till at 

bedtime Dick called out mischievously,— 
| “Take care of yourself, Helen. “Discretion is 
the better part of valor, you know! Good-night!”’ 

And Helen wished again that something would 

happen, ‘just to show Dick what she could do.’’ 

Doubtless it was from thinking so much of her 

own possible courage, and imagining startling 
things, that she found herself unable to sleep, 
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She wondered that it had never occurred to| 


her before how far her chamber was from the | 
others, and how easily a robber could come up| 
the back stairs to her door. | 

There were a great many strange noises in the 
night, too, that she never noticed so vividly before, 
—creakings that one could not believe came from | 
the wash-stand or bedstead, — rattlings that | 
sounded more like latehes rising and door-knobs | 
turning than like mice in the wall. 

And what was that sudden snap of something | 
in the room? She strained her ears to listen; | 
but as the noise was not repeated, she tried to 
make herself believe that it was frost at work on 
the nails in the walls and ceiling. Suddenly 
there was a loud whirring noise. 

Helen’s heart stood still. O, one o’clock! that 
was all; and she lay back exhausted. Did that 
clock always make such a noise when it struck? 
She never had noticed it before. What a nui- 
sance it was, any way!—a clock setting up such 
a clatter in the night every time it struck! It 
seemed to her that it must wake everybody in 
the house. In fact, by this time, she began to 
wish that somebody would wake up. She longed 
to hear some one moving, just for company. 

There, wasn’t that father on the stairs? But 
what could her father be doing on the stairs at 
that time of night? 

Before she had decided that question, a low, 
dismal wail reached her ears from under her win- 
dow, followed by a succession of sharp and angry 
squalls. Helen started up with a feeling of re- 
lief. 

’ “Thank goodness!” she said to herself, “I 
know what thatis. I have no doubt now but it’s 
the cats that have been keeping me awake, 
prowling round the house. I shall just light a 
lamp and try to drive them away, and then if I 
leave it burning a little on my table I guess I can 
get to sleeep. I don’t wonder I feel wakeful. I 
do hate cats!” 

Helen sprang hastily from bed, and felt around 
for the matches. But there were no matches in 
the box. What should she do? Go down through 
the hall to the dining-room and get some? The 
more she reflected, the more desirable a light in 
her room seemed. 

She decided at last that she would go for the 
matches, and, opening her door softly, crept 
through the hall. When she reached the dining- 
room, she found the matches and lighted her 
lamp. 





She was turning to go up stairs, when she hap- 
pened to remember the cats. Gliding rapidly to 
the window, she raised the sash noiselessly, and 
looked ont. Holding her lamp over her head, 
she fancied she saw one cat just beyond the little 
ring of light in the darkness, She wasn’t very 
sure, for the night was starless and almost black; 
but, snatching up an empty spool from the win- 
dow-sill, she hurled it at a venture. 

“T can't have you prowling around here!”’ she 
said. “If you don’t go away, I shall set the dog 
on you!” 

Not a sound broke the stillness. 
apparently. 

“Probably they will begin again as soon as I 
am comfortably in bed,” thought Helen, “but 
there’s not a whisk of them to be seen now.” 

Still holding her light above her head, she gave 
another long, searching look, and uttered several 
threatening interjections, by way of a last warn- 
ing to the cats. 

How gloomy the night was, with no street- 
lamps to brighten it (for the house stood on a 
country road); and how cold and keen the air be- 
“an to come in and tingle under the sleeves of 
her thin wrapper! Helen put down the windows 
and went up stairs to bed. 

“T have done my duty,” she thought; “now if 
they want to snarl, why, let them.” 

She turned her light down, and lay still, with 
her hands on her ears, and breathed hard, and 
tried to think of every thing sleepy; and so, after 
a while, she got away into the land of dreams. 
But such dreams! Riots, and battles, and frights, 
and a hurly-burly of small nightmares all the 
time. She was glad enough when morning came. 


Not a motion, 


Breakfast was late, and Dick had taken time 
to do an errand down in the village. For that 
reason he was not present when the folks sat 
down. 

“What makes you look so pale, Helen?” 
asked Belle, as they passed the first morning 
greetings. 

Helen began to tell her troubles, but just then 
the door opened and Dick came in. 

“Well, Helen,” said he, warmly, “you are 
pretty brave, that’s a fact.” 

“Why, what is it?” asked Belle and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker, in surprise. 

“Hasn’t Helen told you? Ah, I see; you meant 


| sometimes boast of great feats. 





to keep it to yourself, cousin, but it’s got abroad | 
in spite of you. So, if you are modest, I'll have | 
the credit of telling the thrilling story myself. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 6, 1874 











“Dick Brayton’’—— interposed Belle. 
“Don’t interrupt me,” said Dick; “I may for- 
get the most important incidents. You see I have 
been to the village, and there I met Jacobs. He 
was the man who happened to find out all about 
it, and he told me himself. (Helen can put‘in a 
word now and then, if 1 don’t get it straight.) 
Well, Jacobs was going by the house last night, 
aud as he got a few yards from the front gate, he 
saw a light shine out all of a sudden from one of 
the kitchen windows. It was quite late,—as late 
as one o'clock, he had an idea,—and so it struck 
him as rather queer that any one should be up 
then. Perhaps somebody in the house was sick. 

“ ‘So,’ says Jacobs, ‘I come on softly, quite cu- 
ris to find out. When I got most opposite, I see 
*twas Miss Helen stan’in’ with a light in her 
hand, and lookin’ at suthin’ outside. You see, I 
knows Miss Helen better’n most folks, seein’ she 
looks so much like my M’ria. 

““ wondered what the trouble was that she 
should stan’ there so, with the winder up that 
time o’ night; an’ I was jest half a mind to speak 
an’ ask if any help was wanted, or any thing. 
But just then, what does she do but speak right 
out herself an’ order somebody off 0’ the prem- 
ises. Iwas kinder took aback, fur I didn’t know 
but she’d seen me; though it didn’t stan’ to rea- 
son she could, bein’ as ’twas dark as pitch; but I 
tell ye I was confounded enough to see what I 
seed next, fur right up clos’ter the fence inside 
the garden started a man the minute she spoke, 
an’ went sneakin’ out o’ the gate! I watched 
the feller go off, an’ then I went home, an’ thinks 
I ter myself, that gal’s got good pluck anyhow.’ 

“That’s Jacobs’ story, and I call it a pretty 
good one. Jacobs is an old coward, (he didn’t 
stay long after he saw the man,) but he knows 
what courage is when he sees it, and as he don’t 
drink, we’ll have to believe he tells the truth, eh, 
Helen? Three cheers for our brave cousin!” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Belle, faintly, when 
Dick had concluded. 

“Why, daughter! Why didn’t you wake us?” 
said Mr. and Mrs. Walker. 

“And did it really happen, Cousin Helen—all 
that Dick has told?” asked little Grace, with 
admiring wonder. 

Helen had sat during the narration of her ex- 
ploit quite as much astonished as the rest. She 
came to herself, though, as the questions began 
to multiply, and answered coolly, and with a 
twinkle of mischief in her eyes. “Yes, as nearly 
as I can remember, Jacobs told the truth.” 

“And what became of the man?” 
asked. 

“You can tell, Dick,’’ answered Helen, sweetly. 
“T will let you finish the story.” 

“O, Jacobs watched him,—and Helen did, too, 
for that matter,—till he sneaked out at the gate, 
and down the road. Jacobs says he kept him in 
sight till he saw him taking the road out towards 
Trenton; but I doubt it.” 


some one 


“You should have called me, my daughter,’’, 


said Mr. Walker. “Such prowling rascals as that 
ought to be arrested.” 

“I disliked to disturb you, father,—and it 
didn’t occur to me there was any need of it,” an- 
swered Helen, demurely. 

There was a silence of a minute or two, while 
the little Auditory were recovering from their first 
astonishment, and getting ready to ask more 
questions. 

“Dick,’”’ said Helen, in the temporary pause, 
“will you promise now never to hint any thing 
again about my being a coward?” 

“T will,” said Dick, heartily. 

“And you will always believe that I have cool- 
ness enough for any emergency ?” 

“Of course I will. Why not?” Dick was go- 
ing to say more, but Helen stopped him. 

“Well, then, I might as well tell you that I did 
get up last night and open the window, and order 
something off the premises. But J supposed the 
something was cats, and not a robber. If I had 
suspected for a moment that it was a man, I be- 
lieve I should have waked up everybody in the 
house. As it was, I was wonderfully brave, no 
doubt; but I never should have known it if you 
hadn't told me.” 

Dick remained quiet for some minutes, his 
power of speech completely taken away from 


him. Then he thoughtfully repeated to himself, 
“Cats! well, I never!” and ate his breakfast 


without further comment. 
- ee 
THE BOYS BEATEN. 


Boys love to talk of what they can do, and 
But it may take 
down the pride of big talkers to know that ani- 
mals can beat their most wonderful performan- 
ces. St. Nicholas says: 

“Though a boy is a right fine thing in his way, 
there are points in which hosts of other animals 





whose sight is keen as a hawk’s, whose sense of 
smell is as fine as a hound’s, whose hearing is as 
acute as a cat’s, whose teeth are as sharp as a 
rat’s, whose legs are as quick as a deer’s? Show 
me a boy who, like the flea, can jump five hun- 
dred times the height of its own body; or who, 
like the beetle, can lift a weight three Jundred 
times as heavy as himself; or, if you cannot pro- 
duce that supple and mighty young gentleman, 
let’s see a new boy-baby who is one-quarter as 
knowing and able to care for himself as an hour- 
old calf!” 
——_——_+o 
For the Companion. 


THE TAMBOURINE 
By Mrs, Denison, 
In THIRTEEN CHaptTers.—Cuap. II. 


GIRL. 


An Unexpected Sorrow. 





Effie, glad of this concession, led her father di- 


rectly into the dining-room. Miss Powers still 
sat there, rigid as a statue, keeping watch over 
her victim. She looked up in surprise as the 
three entered, and rose at sight of My. Payson; 
but immediately resumed the expression of a 
judge. 

Not far off, with the bundles and tambourine 
at her feet, sat Stella, the vagrant. Her attitude 
spoke at once to the heart. Her shoulders were 
lowered, her hands crossed on her knees and her 
head bent forward. From under the dark, gleam- 
ing masses of hair, her eyes—startled and wide 
open—were fastened with an imploring gaze up- 
on the dark, kind but grave face of Mr. Payson. 

“Well, well,” he said, somewhat surprised at 
the vision so beautiful in spite of terror, tatters 
and dirt, “what have we here? Some more of 
your Quixotic fancies, my dear? I think I have 
seen that face before.” 

“Yes, papa, I’m sure you have. She plays the 
tambourine; and she looked so cold and hungry, 
I couldn’t help asking her in.” 

“And she didn’t behave herself, eh?” 

“O, sir, I gave every thing back, every thing 
before she knew,” cried the girl, in a voice made 
shrill by terror and supplication. 

She had suffered agonies in the short time Ef- 
fie had been gone. Her face looked almost old. 

“It’s the first time I ever did it; indeed, it’s 
the first time.” 

“She did give every thing back, papa. I never 
dreamed she had taken any thing. She gave 
them to me of her own accord—this ring and this 
pencil.” 

“She saw me watching her, very likely,” said 
Miss Powers, in icy, measured tones; “that was 
the reason why she became so suddenly peni- 
tent.” 

“Miss Powers, you are always unkind,” said 
Effie, hotly, a spot of red in each cheek. 

“Stop, little daughter, you forget,” her father 
said, patting her on the shoulder; “Miss Powers 
knows more of the world than you do. 
see about this. The child is frightened, and we 
wont hurt her. You say she gave the stolen 
goods back before she had been accused. That 
helps the matter a little. The girl has had a 
good lesson though a severe one. I don’t think 
she’ll do it again, so we'll send the policeman 
away this time. But if it ever happens again 
the thief will not be let off so easily.” 

Miss Powers grew pale, and set her lips to- 
gether. All her trouble and vigilance went for 
nothing, then. 

The girl Stella looked from one to the other. 
A sudden gleam of gratitude lighted the eyes 
that were so dull before. Her whole face grew 
eager. 

“Pll never do it again, sir; no, not for long as 
llive. But I hadn’t got but a bit of money all 
day, and some folks langhs and jeers at me, and 
Polly, she drinks whiskey,—and—and only Carl’s 
good to me.” Here she broke down and began 
to cry. 

“I hope this will be a lesson to you. John, 
dismiss the officer,” and Mr. Payson turned to 


harder and sterner as she moved away, a brown. 
and-white figure. Aunt Elsie spoke a few kind 
words to the vagrant, helping her to her bun. 
dles, while Effie gazed pityingly on, her sweet 
face beautiful with sympathy. 

“Tl be goin’, miss, thank you,” 
stooping to pick up the tambourine. 

The words were simple, but the look in her 
eyes was indescribable. It was evident that she 
ascribed her escape entirely to Effie’s exertions, 

“Perhaps I’d better not take the bundles now.” 
she added, pausing a moment, while her eyes 
dropped, and two blushes burned her cheeks, 

“Yes, yes, take them,” said Effie; “and be sure 
and wear them; don’t sell them. I am sure they 
will fit you, and keep you warmer than the 
wretched clothes you have on. Ard pray, never 
do such a wicked thing again. I’m sure you ney.’ 
er will.” 

“No, miss,’”’ was the submissive reply. 

“Well, next time they may be robbed, for all | 
care,” muttered Miss Powers, leaving the roo, 
“They spoil that girl between them; whatever 
Effie says is law and gospel; I’m nowhere.” 

The girl with the tambourine moved towards 
the door. She passed Mr. Payson trembling and 
with downcast eyes. The policeman was gone, 
John glowered at her angrily, as he opened the 
door; he looked like a great hawk balked of his 
prey. In his heart he despised all street-tramps; 
Effie followed her. 

“You know where to come,”’ she said in a low 
voice. “Papa said I might tell you that if you 
are ever in trouble—any dreadful trouble, I mean 
—be sure and come to me.” 

Stella turned and looked at her, at her soft, 
rich garments, the pretty ornaments, the glisten- 
ing eyes and hair. In her very heart at that mo- 
ment she almost worshipped this favorite of for- 
tune. Impulsively she caught the small white 
hand and kissed it twice, thrice. 

“O, I thank you, I thank you!” she said, with 
a quick sob, and rushed from the house. 

“She really has a fine face,” said Col. Payson, 
as they all returned to the sitting-room. 

“A remarkable face,”’ his sister echoed. “Poor 
soul! How little we know to what suffering and 
temptation these wretched people are subjected!” 

Miss Powers held herself rigid and said noth- 
ing. She could never overlook the failings of 
her less-favored fellow-beings. 

“Talk of gratitude,” she sometimes said; 
“don’t I know what the gratitude of such 
wretches is? Haven’t I belonged to benevolent 
societies? Don’t I understand them from rgot 
to branch? Haven’t I been lied to and imposed 
upon times without number? But what am I 
when Miss Effie speaks? They may carry the 
house off another time, for all I will interest my- 
self.” 

As Miss Powers viewed all things from the 
dark side of her nature, having been thwarted 
and disappointed a great many times, perhaps 
she could not help the fact that her views were 
narrow and jaundiced. 

Miss Powers was a fixture in the Payson fami- 
ly. Mrs. Payson had left her as a sort of legacy 
to her husband, and her position in the house was 
asinecure. Where she could she ruled. Where 


said Stella, 





We'll | 


she could not rule she submitted to the ordering 
| of things with a sort of sullen resignation. She 
| was not a pleasant companion, being naturally 
| supercilious, a gossip after her fashion, and a 
| mischief-maker. 

.. It was impossible to subject either Aunt Elsie 
or Miss Effie to her will, so she contented herself 
with grumbling at fate, and envying people who 
| Were socially on a higher plane than herself. In 
| her own strong language, if there was a class of 
| people she hated it was the street-tramps, and 
| she particularly disliked Effie’s protege, because 
once, when she had threatened her, the girl had 
retorted. For that she could not forgive her. 





There are some narrow natures who treasure 
up an insult or a slight for years. A man died 
recently possessed of a large fortune and left his 
brother nothing, because some twenty years pre- 
viously he had pulled a chair from him upon 
which he was about to seat himself. Miss Pow- 
ers possessed the same tendency to cherish ill- 
natured fancies. She never forgot; she seldom 
forgave. 

The girl with the tambourine threw back more 
than one grateful glance as she walked hurriedly 
from the house. Then she congratulated herself, 
though with fear and trembling, that she had es 
caped the hands of justice. And yet she hada 
curious dread that the policeman might be on 
the look-out for her. At every corner she turned 
she held her breath for a moment. Not till she 
had gone several squares did she feel safe from 
pursuit. 

Then she began to walk more slowly, for she 
was weary; and to think it all over, while w ith 





every step she neared the squalid thoroughfares 


}can beat him. Fer instance, where is the boy | hide his own emotion. Miss Powers looked! to which she was accustomed. It was a problem 
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THE YOUTH'’S 








COMPANION. 





peyond her solving what made the difference be- 
tween her and the fair, beautiful girl who had so 
<uddenly proved her good angel. 

Notwithstanding she had told Effie that she 
had not taken a penny, she had several coppers 
in her pocket, the fruits of her day’s work. It did | 
not distress her conscience that she had told this | 
falsehood. She had not been trained to respect 
the truth. 

Her heart grew lighter and lighter as she neared 
whatshe called home. It would not have seemed a 
pleasant, or even adecent place to you or me, but 
there she could act out her impulses. And then 
For long years she knew or 


she was used to it. 


{ajar. She pushed it open. The room was as 


forbidding as the stairs. There was no fire on 


| the hearth, no furniture; an old box or two stood 


up in the corners, upon one of which were one 
or two cracked dishes. 
Where was Carl? where was Polly? 
She-stepped inside and looked round. Some- 


| thing Jay in the corner; it was Polly’s ragged 
| apron. 
| net no longer hung. 


On the old hook Polly’s nondeseript bon- 


“They never left before,” said the girl, with a 


curious feeling of foreboding. “They was al- 
| ways here by now.” 


Presently a step sounded. How welcome it 


remembered no other. Carl was there, and inall was! Stella turned a bright face to the doorway, 


the wide World to her there was nobody so good | but it was only Jenny Ball. 


She stood there, 


as Carl. Polly, who was the presiding genius, | looking in, a woman who seldom had a civil 


and who stood to her, in a miserable way, in the 

place of a mother, was kind, but it was a maud- 

lin kindness, for she was never quite sober. 
“They'll be glad of the cakes,” she said to her- | 


| 
j 


self; “and Polly’ll make some tea, or Carl and I 
can,” for she had a dim impression that she 
should perhaps find Polly beyond doing any 
thing. She fancied placing all the dainties on a 
covered box,—for they had no table,—and having 
a feast, she and Carl—and Polly, if she could. 

So thinking, she walked more rapidly. The 
places began to grow familiar. There was the | 
corner grocery, With barefoot children standing | 
round the door, There was the old pawnbrok- 
a’sshop. A woman with a child in her arms 
was just coming out. She knew the woman. 
The people about there called her Lady Allison, | 
because she was so small and delicate, and had 
seen better days. 

The woman started at sight of Stella. 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“See here,’ she said, pointing to the babe’s 
bare feet, round which she had wrapped one cor- 
ner of her tattered shawl, “I’ve had to sell Rose’s 
shoes. Her father’s bad again with drink, and 
we're most starving—and she is so sick, too, poor 
little soul! O, how hard it is to see the babies | 
suffer! how hard!”’ | 

She kissed the pallid cheeks, the tears fall- | 
ing. 

Rose was pretty, but the mark of death was 
upon her, Her eyes were blue, and all over her | 
head curled shining, flaxen hair. But O, that | 
pinched look in the little face! That wistful 
glance! She gazed languidly at Stella, her finger | 


Her 


| 
' 
| 





| floor, 


word for anybody. 
“Where's Polly ?” 





* asked Stella, with pleading 


| eyes. 


“Polly’s took,”’ was the response. 
Stella gave a great cry, and sank down on the 
pale as ashes, 

“There was a fight down below. Polly hurt a 
woman and they called the perlice. They car- 


| vied her off. Then they found a handkercher on 


Carl, and marched him to the station. 
on ’t.” 
“Polly in prison! Carl in prison!” 
What a cry it was, such as goes straight to the 


I’m glad 


| heart of the compassionate. 


“Yes, and you’ll go next. Ye’re all jail birds, 


any how. The sooner ye’re all together the 
better. Now ye'll have to leave the room, and 


| good riddance to ye.”’ 


Stella clasped her hands in agony. For the 


' first time in her life she felt that she was alone 
| in the world, and friendless, 


To be continued. 





For the Companion. 

A TEXAN ADVENTURE. 

By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. ° 
There were four persons in our party, each provid- 
ed with a Mexican servant. We were about to start 
upon an expedition into Mexico, from San Antonio, 
exas, to purchase Spanish mares with which to 

stock a ranch upon the Guadalupe River. 

“Big Foot’? Walace was to accompany us as guide. 
He was a celebrated Texan ranger and scout, as well 
as one of the best shots with a rifle or pistol upon the 


inher mouth. | whole frontier. 


“Wait! Here,’ said the girl, “here’s a nice | 
cake. Rosy, take it. It’s good.” : 
The child swooped upon the dainty with a lit- | 
tle cry of rapture, and ate it ravenously. 
“Done singing?” asked the woman. 
Stella nodded and offered her more cakes, | 
which she did not refuse. 





He was a man over six feet in height, lithe but 
muscular, with an eye like an eagle’s, a complexion 
like a Mexican’s, and a pair of feet like an elephant’s. 
He was clothed in a complete suit of buckskin, gau- 


| dily ornamented, and wore an old slouch hat with 
|an enormous brim. From a belt around his waist 


protruded the handles of a pair of revolvers anda 
huge bowie knife. Added to these weapons, his con- 


“Lwish I could sing,’’ said the broken-hearted | stant companion was a long Kentucky rifle. 


creature, wistfully. “I’d do any thing for baby’s | 
sake. When Rose’s pa gets drinking, then we | 
want to die, don’t we, baby?” Then she kissed | 
it again, uttered an ejaculation of distress, and 
went wearily on her way. 

The buildings began to grow crowded and 
crooked, the streets narrow and less cleanly. 
Evidences of poverty and misery met her on eve- 
tyhand. Paper took the place of glass. Old 
hat-crowns thrust themselves in the faces of the 
passers-by. The hollow laugh, the cry of a 
frightened child, the hoarse murmur of drunken- 
hess, oaths, haggard faces looking out into the 
fasteoming twilight, sometimes the sound of 
blows,—these were the concomitants of Stella’s 
dwelling-place, 

They did not jar upon her ears, they were not 
sensitive after that fashion. Her heart grew light- 
er, in fact; she felt safe under the protection of 
these horrors. So much had habit done for her. 

She said to herself that she hoped Carl had 
come, and wondered what he had brought as 
his contribution towards housekeeping. At all 
events they would have a hot supper for once. 
She hugged her bundles closer. There might be 
strangers among these ill-favored people about 
her, and strangers meant thieves. 

Presently she came to a court, anoisome place. 
Two or three half-grown boys and girls stood 
talking together. They laughed shrilly at sight 
of Stella. 

“You can hang up that tambourine,” said one. 

“What for?” asked Stella, startled. 

“Tell her,” said a tall boy whose face was 
deeply pitted, ; 

“Tell her yourself,” was the reply 

« » . yh 

Say,” said a third, “Gentleman Carl is took.” 





_ Stella turned white. She knew that they en- 
joyed any thing that would tease and frighten 
her, so she tried to langh off the dreadful im- 
Pression. 

Reaching an old house whose door stood half 
open, gyrating on one hinge, she entered. Up such 


Here you have a picture of Big Foot Walace. He 
was a man of great perseverance, fertile in resources, 
and possessed a vast amount of experience in all 
matters that pertained to frontier life. 

Leaving San Antonio in the afternoon, we moved 
up the river to the San Antonio Spring, where we 
encamped for the night. This spring, which is about 
one and a half miles above the city, is the source of 
the San Antonio River, and is a marvel of beauty. 

Early the next morning we started, and evening 
found us entering the Alsatian settlement of Castro- 
ville, siinated upon the Medina River. The second 
day’s ride brought us outside the line of settlements, 
and saw us fairly embarked upon our journey across 
the plains of Western Texas. 

While in camp that night Big Foot informed us 
that we were approaching a region of country that 
abounded in mustangs ;* and he entertained us for 


| from the shock caused by the bullet. 
| him in the upper crease of the neck just above the 
| cervical vertebrae, and, cutting a large nerve, had 








his rifle. “When old Dan misses a shot Ill break 
him, that’s all.”’ 

The herd were at least one hundred and fifty yards 
distant, and as they pranced along, snifiing the morn- 
ing air, their arched necks and long manes and tails 
gracefully flowing to the wind, they gave me an idea 
of perfect freedom. 

Waiting his opportunity, Big Foot carelessly raised 


| his rifle to his shoulder, and in an instant I heard its 


sharp crack, and saw one of the herd drop suddenly 
to the earth. 

Two of the Mexicans, with Big Foot, instantly 
sped towards the poor beast, and when I arrived 
upon the ground, were busily engaged in securing 
him with ropes. 

In a few moments he sprang to his feet, making 
the most frantic efforts to escape. He had recovered 
It had touched 


caused him to drop to the earth insensible, as sudden- 
ly as though shot through the brain. 

He was a chestnut stallion of medium size, with 
trim, clean limbs, and as he curvetted at the end of 
a long rope, presented one of the most gallant sights 
Ieversaw. The rest of the herd were soon far away, 
and we saw them no more. In a few days the 
wound in the neck of the captive healed, and he 
soon became contented with his new companions. 

These mustangs are sometimes captured by build- 
ing long fences called “wings,” diverging on either 
side from the mouth of a pen, into which the herds 
are driven and then lassoed. 

There is but little doubt, I fancy, but that the 
mustang, or wild horse of the prairic, is descended 
from the stock introduced into America by the first 
Spanish adventurers, and it has, beyond all question, 
a good share of Arabian blood; for it is often found 
of a beautiful piebald color, though more frequently 
of pure white, with colored mane and tail. 

That night while sitting around the camp-fire, I 
ventured to compliment “Big Foot’? upon his fine 
shot. He modestly repudiated any merit in this par- 
ticular, but related an anecdote of a brother ranger 
who formerly resided at San Antonio, whom he said 
‘was somethin’ of a shot.’ 

Let me give you the story as nearly As possible in the 
language of Big Foot himself. 

“You see, Jack Hays and Antonio Manshik lived 
neighbors, and Tony was allers a claimin’ that the 
line fence atween ’em was too much on his side, and 
ought to be sot back two feet. 

“Wal, Jack allowed he’d better let the fence be; 
*twas well enough as ‘twas. 

“Tony want satisfied with this, so he got a survey- 
or, and they took up the fences one day when Jack 
was away, and sot it nearly three feet on Jack’s land. 

“When Jack come home, he was pretty mad, and 
told Tony that he’d give him just three days to set 
the fence back. 

“Wal, the third day come, and Tony hadn’t teched 
the fence. The next mornin’ as Tony was goin’ out 
of his gate, Jack cut a button off ev Tony's coat with 
a pistol bullet, and sent word to Tony to put the 
fence back. ; 

“Tony didn’t pay no ’tention ter the matter, and 
the next day Jack cut another one off, sendin’ word 
that the next shot wouldn’t be a button. 

“You see Jack didn’t want ter hurt Tony, so the 
next day he put a bullet through Tony’s hat, just an 
inch above the top of his head—actual measurement 
—and sent him word that the next one’d be just two 
inches below the last one. 

“Wal, the next morning when Capt. Jack got up, 
the fence was back on the old line, for you see Tony 
knowed just what was comin’. 

“That was what I call good shootin’,” said Big 
Foot, as he carelessly raised his pistol, and, pointing 
it towards a small willow twig about thirty feet dis- 
tant, cut the twig off as clean as though it had been 
done with a knife. 

“Jack Hays was as good a shot as I ever seed; he 
could a-ride his hoss on the jump, an’ shoot under 
his neck, and qut that stick off as easy as I did a-lay- 
in’ here. Why, I’ve seed him reach down many a 





| time when his hoss was a-runnin’, and pick a silver 


hours with stories of adventure and incidents of | Garter from the ground without breakin’ his horse’s 


travel in the country through which we were passing. 
Naturally enough, the stories told by him awakened 


| gait. 
| “But we must be stirrin’ early in the mornin’, boys, 
| 


a desire on our part to see for ourselves one of these | if we spect to see Dencus + r-morrer, so I'll jist take 
wonderful herds of wild horses. It was not, how- | 2 look round and turn in. 


ever, until after we had passed Fort Inge, and en- 


As he uttered these words, Big Foot, picking up 


tered the valley of the Nueces River, that our wish | his rifle, sallied out of camp to make sure that every 


was gratified. 

About eight o’clock on the morning of the fifth 
day, Big Foot, pointing to a dark spot upon the 
prairie a long distance away, remarked,— 

“There’s a herd of mustangs a-feedin’ over there, 
but I reckon they’re putty wild, though mebbe I kin 
crease one.” 


In a few moments it became evident that we had 


been seen by the herd. They started towards us, 
and in an incredibly short space of time had ap- 
proached so near, that we could plainly see their el- 
egant forms, and beautiful colors, as they curvetted 
and gambolled along the high swell of land that 
marked the gentle descent to the valley. 

They did not approach near enough for the Mexi- 
cans to use lassos, and it was with real regret that I 
saw Big Foot take his rifle from his shoulder and ex- 
amine it preparatory to creasing one. 

I ventured to remonstrate with him, feeling that I 
would much prefer that no effort be made to capture 
one than to see the bullet prove fatal. 

“What d’ye mean? Shoot one on ’em,” said Big 
Foot, as, with a most contemptuous smile, he patted 





Stairsas | hope the reader never saw, she toiled. 
The door 


* Undoubtedly derived from the Spanish word, mostren- 


at the top of the second flight stood | -o—without owner. 


thing was right for the night, leaving us to wonder 
if his strange stories of Jack Hays, the great Texan 
ranger, were true. 


who aflirm that they are correct in every particular. 


Se 


JOKE BY A FISH. 


An incident similar to the following forms the 
starting-point of an interesting story-book for boys 
entitled “‘The Young Marooners.” 

“A gentleman living on the Savannah River, 
Georgia, was in the habit of sending his negroes 
down the river to fish with nets, as the tide served. 
On one occasion, two of his boys reached the fishing 
ground before the tide had fallen sufficiently for 
their purposes. Cuffee always goes to sleep when 
he has nothing else to do. So pushing a pole into 
the mud, they tied the canoe thereto, and lying 
down intended to sleep until the tide served. But 
along came a huge devil-fish, which grubbed up the 
pole, and tucking it under his flipper, began towing 
the canoe and its contents towards the deep water. 
When the negroes awoke they were terrified well- 
nigh out of their wits. They were proceeding to sea 





In any event, I have since seen many old Texans | 





| at the rate of about four miles an hour, but the pow- 
} er propelling the canoe was wholly invisible. The 
first impulse was to jump overboard, but it occurred 
| to them in time, fortunately, that they were unable 
toswim. Finally the rope by which master devil- 
fish was towing them was cut, and they reached the 
| land in a pitiable state of terror. 
| An individual of this species has been known to 
take up tle kedge of a small schooner and earry it 
for upward of a mile, towing the vessel that dis- 
tance, when he dropped the anchor, apparently fa- 
tigued with the amusement.— The Galaxy for June. 
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LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From a Correspondent. 


” 


“T say,’ cried Nelly, dancing over the polished 
floor, “do you remember the song Charley sings that 
always sets papa to laughing ? 

*<C-o-n with a Con, 

S-t-a-n with a stan, 

With a t-i ti, with a Constanti, 
N-o no, with a no, 

With a Constantino-p- 

L-c, with a Constantinople.’ 

“Who ever did think when we used to join in the 
chorus, that we two girls should ever be in this old 
Turkish city? Do pray get up, Tommy, and look 
out of the window.” 

My unfortunate name is Thomasina, so to some of 
my friends I am Tommy, to others Sina. I have 
often smiled to notice the look of surprise with 
| which I am greeted by persons who hearing me 
called, and expecting to see a stout, rude boy, are 
made acquainted with my extremely small and slen- 
der self, dressed in the habiliments proper to a 
lady. But the ecognomen clings to me, and 
by a process of how get 


young 
unless T can 
changed, I suppose it always will. 

So I, Tommy, do get up and look out of the queer- 
ly latticed windows upon a scene that appears to 
my Northern eyes like fairy-land,. 


my name 


It was evening when we arrived, and we were 
tired enough after our coffee and bread, to seek our 
couches. The view consists of a large square full of 
fountains, grass plats, flower-beds, gilded cages, 
vases filled with roses and clinging vines, hanging 
baskets that shine like gold, while here and there 
servants or guests, in picturesque garments, move 
about with languid, indolent grace. 

“TIsn’t that a rare picture?” asked Nelly; “and 
there’s an old grandfather-Turk standing under the 
arched door-way, yonder. See, his servant has just 
spread a beautiful mat at his feet, and now he runs 
and brings him an Oriental pipe. It positively ethe- 
rializes smoking to see it enjoyed in that manner. 
Isn’t that a head for a patriarch, dear ?—long silver- 
white locks, and such a beard! I never saw any 
thing so white and glistening.” 

T dressed as quickly as I could that I might enjoy 
the sights more at my leisure; in fact, when our 
breakfast was brought in, for we excused ourselves 
from the table de hote, we drew the tray up to the 
long latticed window, and amidst the singing of 
birds and the spicy perfume of the flowers, we fully 
enjoyed our rich coffee and nice breakfast cakes. 

For days and days we went sight-seeing, coming 
home so tired, though we never knew it till we did 
get home, that we could hardly sit up long enough 
to cat, hungry as we generally were. 

Through the kindness of the American Consul, 
who is a personal friend of my uncle, we were in- 
troduced to many prominent people. They, desirous 
to show their good will, procured us admission to 
the great seraglio. Talk of gardens! You should 
see the “Graden of Delight,” as it is called, in which 
the eye wearies almost of beauty. Such fountains, 
such paintings, such profusion of flowers, gilding, 
statuary, all flooded with soft-shaded sunshine, if I 
may so describe it. 

Then came the mosque of St. Sophia, a description 
of which would take more than the limits of one little 
letter, though I should like to tell you more minute- 
ly of its lovely bronze gates, its massive pillars, its 
marbles and paintings. There are other mosques al- 
most as large,—in some respects, I think more beau- 
tiful. 

But the principal reason for which I have taken 
my pen is to describe a Turkish wedding, to which 
we were very kindly invited a day or two ago. 

The bride was an Armenian, and was quite young 
—seventeen, perhaps—and very rich. The bride- 
| groom, I understand, has but little of this world’s 
| goods, and whether it is a case of true love, or 
whether he is chosen by the parents for his business 
| qualifications, I cannot say,—there is the fact,— 
daughter, slaves, houses, lands and money, all come 
into his possession. 

Nelly and I were very curious to see this phase 
of Armenian life, you may be sure, and, dressed in 
our best, arrived at the bride’s house early. 

Up stairs, in a large room indifferently warmed, 
we saw something like a milliner’s block, standing 
in the centre of the floor, a perfect mass of shining 
lace, silks, pearls, gold, tinsel and diamonds. It was 
so still that for a moment I thought it was a lay-fig- 
ure dressed for the better instruction of the bride, 
but all at once the whole mass began to be slightly 
agitated. 

All round the room the slaves and relatives stood, 
talking and laughing. One of the former, at a mo- 
tion, came towards us and signified that we might 
examine this curious pyramid of splendor, which we 
took for granted was the bride. 

So we placed ourselves in position and found out 
| presently that the young woman’s face was on the 
| other side, and that inadvertently we had been mak- 

ing our salutations to the back of her head, which 
' set me to laughing irreverently. 
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And then they divided the long veil, all striped | 


with gold strings, and we saw her smiling eyes. 
Very handsome eyes they were, and her face, in 
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I was very “thankful for the poor little bride 
when I saw a boy laying down a square of very 
beautiful carpet, and the chief priest—it took four 


its naturgl state, might have been pretty, but to complete the ceremony—stepped to the centre, 


was so stained with crimson in set shapes, on 


her cheeks and chin, so spoiled by the black | 


| 
| 


daubing of her eyebrows, that made one contin- | 


uous line from temple to temple, that she simply 
looked like a fright. Her hair, very black and 
shining, was plaited full of round coins of gold 
and silver that made a small tintinabulation 
whenever she moved and they met. 

Her dress was composed of costly white silk 
brocaded with silver, a material that I have never 
seen in our own country, and exceedingly bril- 
liant. A wide belt, embroidered with diamonds 
and other precious stones, a fortune in itself, en- 
circled her waist. 

She rather 


invited admiration by her smiles | 


the other three taking their places behind him. 

The priests were attired in all the splendor of 
gold-embroidery, and the mitre upon the head of 
the chief of the four literally blazed with jewels 
and precious stones. Then the father of the 
bride led her to the bridegroom, and the two 
took their position in front of the priests. 


and nods, and pointed here and there to the vari- |” 
ous parts of her attire, particularly to the val-| | 


uable pearls that were lavishly sprinkled over | 


her dress. Then she put forth her little slippered 
feet, encased in white velvet slippers, all beauti- 
fully ornamented with real pearls. 

“That takes my heart,” whispered Nelly, who 
has a great admiration for pretty shoes; “if she 
would only bequeath them to me!” 

“Wouldn’t you prefer the ear-rings?” I asked. 
And when she found that they were solitaire dia- 
monds of a large size, she said she rather thought 
she should, After the inspection was duly over, 
we partook of coffee in the same room, out of 
such ecups—lovely little toys of china that was al- 
most translucent,—so small that they are lifted 
in tiny filagree holders, but as Nelly declared 
(who is the rhapsodist of our party), perfectly 
exquisite! 

Then we were called in to a scene dear to every 


9” 





woman’s heart, dear in more senses than one, 
the trousseau. Talk about Parisian outfits and 
costly dresses!) Why, the three or four shawls | 
exhibited there must have been worth a fortune, | 


| 





VEILED. 


| about five minutes and five seconds of time. 


discharge. Should my neighbor in the sun an- 
nounce the arrival of the bullet by sending me a 
telegraphic dispatch to that effect, the terres- 
trial instrument would convey the intelligence in 


For our last illustration we are indebted to the 
ingenuity of an American,—Prof. Mendemhall. | 
He supposes an infant, whose arm measures 
91,000,000 of miles in length. Whilst in the cra- 
dle, it stretches out its arm to the sun, whereup- 
on the fingers are burned. It would require no 
less than one hundred and thirty-five years be- | 
fore the child became conscious of the fact that 
his finger had been touched by fire! This rea- 
soning is based on the fact that feeling travels 
along the nerves ten times slower than sound. 


—_+oo—__—_—_- 


NIGHT. 
All lovers of true poetry will thank us for the re- 











publication of Blanco White’s sonnet on “Night,” 
which is thought by many the best composition of | 
the kind in our language: 


“Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report Divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, | 
Hesperus with the host of heav en came, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou madest us blind 2 | 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? | 
| 
j 


——- ++ 
CATCHING COLD. 
According to a recent article in the Sanitarian, 


the popular notion that almost all ailments result | 
from catching cold is substantially correct. 





Each was given a cushion on which was placed | 
a green wreath; but I had all I could do to keep | 


| Nelly within bounds, for the sight of the groom, 


who was shorter, even than the bride, leaning up 
| to touch her forehead with his, and standing in 


to say nothing of the wonderful lacework, the | | that ungraceful position, now bobbing this way, 


cumbrous embroidery, it was so lavish, the rich 
silks, satins and costly veils. 

[am very much afraid poor Nelly broke the 
tenth commandment. Her face was a study as 
they spread before her on divans and couches, 
those dainty feminine belongings. As for me, I 
have quieter tastes, and am not at all anxious for 
finery, though I could not help admiring this 
vast and choice collection, as an amateur, 





| dining-room, where,—what do you think ?— 


| now that, from sheer weariness, for a whole hour, 
was too ludicrous to look at and not laugh. 

The end came at last, however. The groom 
handed his bride a plain gold ring, she also ex- 
changing one with him. Then they knelt while 
priests chanted and swung their censor uncom- 
fortably near. 

The bride was placed again upon the backless 
chair, the bridegroom came forward with rich 
gifts on a satin cushion, which he presented the 
bride, and well he might, for all her dower had 
been made over to him on the previous day. 

Nelly and I think we shall wait till we return to 
America, where more justice prevails, before we 
settle for life. Then came a procession to the 
the 
small barrel of wine, 


men seated her astride a 


) and there she had to sit till every drop of the | 





MOSQUE OF 8ST. 


SOPHIA, 


wine was drank. 

“IT should like to see anybody make me do 
that!” said Nelly, with a glance of contempt at 
the company of men who were eating, while the 
poor little wife had not tasted a mouthful. Nel- | 
ly and I, on the whole, talking it over, prefer our 
own simple, beautiful customs, where wives are | 


| not bought or sold. 
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FROM THE EARTH TO THE SUN. 


Astronomers are pretty nearly agreed among 


Next came in order a view of the table at) themselves that the interval between our planet 


ed, 
dered with gold-thread, 
tempting, the pyramids of jelly and fruit gave 


me a sudden appetite, the display of flowers was | impression on the mind. 


the sweetmeats looked | trifle, however, 


| 
we meet with in astronomy,—and leaves a vague 
| ’ > 


| 


which bride, groom and friends were to be feast- and the sun is equivalent to about 95,000,000 of 
. . . ' . 
It was richly laid out, the napkins were bor- | miles. 


This is a very large number,—a mere 
when compared with others that 


How, then, is it possi- 


lavish, dishes of silver, of glass and of gold al-| ble to form some definite idea of this wide dis- 


most dazzled the eye. 

The parlor was the next scene of operations, 
This room, like the rooms in all Turkish houses, 
was simply furnished. Its chief ornament was a 
fountain rich in design and elaborately carved 
The handsomest Persian carpet [ have yet seen 
covered the floor, 
hung from the ceiling, and all round the walls 
ran divans covered with some delicate brocade. 

Simply as it was furnished, it combined an air 
of refinement, and a splendor of design, that was 
more truly 
homes in America, 

I was very anxious to see the bridegroom, who 
L imagined should be a perfect specimen of man- 
hood to win this beauty and her fortune, when 
lo! as he entered with his friends, he proved to 
be undersized, swarthy and very plain, with the 
exception of magnificent eyes and the handsom- 
est moustache I ever saw. 

Meantime the bride had been sitting like a 
statue on a chair without any back, poor thing; 
it is not etiquette to move so much as a finger, on 
such an occasion, though it is considered perfect- 
ly proper for gentlemen while waiting, to smoke 
in her presence—think of that! 





tance? 
Let us suppose a train of cars to have started 


| from New York for the sun on the first of Janu- 


| 


-/an hour, 


Lamps of ornamental design | 


second of time. 


artistic than our cumbrously filled | sun at precisely six o'clock this morning, would 


ary, 1874, with a constant speed of thirty miles 
It would arrive at its destination in 
the year 2235, or about three hundred and sixty 
years from now. In this length of time, the im- 
aginary train, moving with the same speed, 
would have circumvented the earth 3795 times! 
Light travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in a 
A single ray flashed from the 


reach us at about eight minutes and seventeen 
seconds past six. 

If we suppose the intervening space to contain 
atmospheric air, and the sun to be inhabited,— 
which is barely possible,—a man standing on the 
earth and shouting with all his might. to his 
neighbor up above, would not be heard by the 


| latter until fourteen years and two months after 


he had given utterance to the sound! 
A bullet shot up to the sun with a velocity of 
, four hundred yards in a second,—provided this 
velocity be continuous, and there is no atmos- 
pheric frictionm—would strike the solar mass 
‘in about thirteen years and six months after the 


| of the body, which is called “taking cold,’ pro- 


When a person is taken suddenly sick, he tells 
| the doctor he thinks he has caught cold; or if, 
| being sick, he is taken worse, he attributes the 
aggravated symptoms to the same cause, though 
how he cannot tell. 

It is true that the reduction of the temperature 


| what he calls 











duces very different results, according to the 
condition of the body. In one it takes the form 
of catarrh, in another of bronchial and pulmona- 
ry disease. It causes neuralgia or rheumatism in 
one, and in another intermittent fever. A healthy 
man often escapes with a slight indigestion; a 
person in a low physical state is still more de- 
pressed. 

A moderate uniform degree of cold seldom 
causes any trouble unless the person exposed to 
it remains too long without food or exercise. The 
chief danger arises from a too rapid reduction of 
the heat of the body. This is most frequently 
| caused by too great heat. 
| When a person is heated, nature makes the ef- 
| fort to cool him; he perspires freely, and the 

| evaporation or the moisture of the surface cools 

| the body. But if this process is too rapid, it is 
| liable to cause a chill. The same is the case if, in 

addition, some other cooling influence is brought 

to bear, as a cold wind, removal to a cool room, 
| or divesture of the clothing. Warning is gener- 
| ally given by a shiver when the body is losing 
heat too quickly, but sometimes the warning 
comes too late. 

Every one, therefore, who values his life and 
health, will use his judgment when he is exposed 
| todanger. A single chill will sow the seeds of 
| lifelong misery, especially if the body is in a low, 
depressed state, and ought, therefore, to be coun- 
teracted by the use of some strong and heating 
stimulant, which may restore the waning vitality, 
and nip the mischief in the bud. 





—_+or—_____ 


FORGETTING. 

We often hear persons say, “Try to forget it,” 
which is about the same as, “Be sure to remem- 
ber it; for the more we try to forget, the less 
likely we shall be to succeed. Memory is one of 
| the most inexplicable faculties of the mind. Who 
can tellus what it is? It can be strengthened by 
care and attention, but its vigor and tenacity 
depend greatly on the condition of the body. 

When we are very tired we cannot think on 
any difficult subject, and cannot remember. Sir 
Henry Holland mentions in his autobiography 
that when he descended into one of the mines 
of the Hartz Mountains in Germany, he be- 
came very fatigued, and found himself no longer 
able to talk German to his conductor, as he had 
forgotten every German word he knew. After 
he had been refreshed with some meat and wine, 
he entirely recovered his knowledge of German, 
and could talk as before. 

Forgetfulness is also frequently induced by acci- 
dent or disease. In many cases where a person has 
been injured, he has no remembrance whatever of 
the accident. A boy fell off a wall and struck his 
head against a stone. For some time after he 
could not remember how he had been hurt. 








+ Then he gradually recalled the stone, and after ! 
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a time he recollected being on the wall. As the 
brain recovered its strength, so did the power of 
recollection return. 

We might almost suppose that the folds of the 
brain change position in the course of disease or 
age, so that the record written on one fold faljs 
into the background, and another earlier one 
comes forward. Old people remember the events 
of their youth, while they are quite oblivious to 
those which happened recently. It has been often 
remarked that Germans and Swedes who have 
lived long in this country, and seem to have for. 
gotten their native language, yet always pray in 
it just before their death. 

An Italian gentleman who had lived a long 
time.in France, and afterwards settled in Eng. 
land, died after a long sickness, during the course 
of which he first spoke English, after a time 
French, and finally, on the day of his death, 
nothing but Italian. Itis as though the nearer 
one gets to the future world, the nearer he is to 
| his native country. 

On the other hand, a scholarly gentleman spoke 
nothing but Hebrew during his last illness, and 


‘on inquiry it was found that this was the last lan 


guage he had learned. 





cee 


CHINESE ENGLISH. 

A little while ago we gave our readers ayn 
amusing account of Chinese pigeon English. A 
writer in Appletons’ Journal introduces us to 
“a curiosity of interlingual litera- 


ture.” The curiosity consists of two stanzas of 


| Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” which were trans. 


lated into refined Chinese to adorn a fan, and 
from thence literally translated back into Eng- 
lish. The original runs thus: 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream; 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


“Life is real! . Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal. 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


The following is the wonderful transformation 
which takes place in rendering the Celestial ver- 
sion of the stanzas: 


“Do not manifest your discontent in a piece of verse, 
A hundred years (of life) are, in truth, as one sleep (so 
soon are they gone); 
The short dream (ensty death), the long dream (death after 
jaan life), alike are dreams (so far as the body is 
cerned, after death). 
There stilt — the spirit, (which is able) to fill the 


“The material born of heaven and earth (the powers of 
nature) is in no wise purpose’ 

From of old, thongh the leopard dies, there is still left his 
skin (for all); 

Although what comes forth from the ground still returns 
to the ground, 

The —- still lives; there is no interruption to its 

ays 
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RAPS AT MAPS, 


It does not appear that all the discoveries of 
travellers, which have been marked out on the 
maps, are to be relied upon. Further explora- 
tions have proved that observers are liable to be 
mistaken in geographical as well as in other sci- 





-entific details. In old maps Africa is represented 


as divided by a ridge called the Mountains of the 
Moon. The great explorer, who on account of 
his vast endurance was well named a Living- 
stone, proved that these mountains have no ex- 
istence, except in the lunar orb itself. 

Kane supposed that his expedition had pointed 
out an open sea round the north pole, and no 
sooner is this sea introduced into the maps than 
it is reduced by Capt. Hall to a narrow strait; 
and the map-makers are reduced to straits at the 
same time. 

The United States sent an expedition towards 
the South Pole, under Capt. Wilkes. One Sun- 
day morning he discovered, as he supposed, the 
Antarctic continent. After divine service he still 
saw the outline of the land, unchanged in form, 
but not so distinct as in the morning. This was 
in longitude 154 degrees 80 minutes east, latitude 
66 degrees 20 minutes south. He gave it the 
name of Termination Land, and it was of course 
put into the maps. 

The English expedition in Her Majesty’s steam- 
er Challenger has recently been within six miles 
of the spot where Wilkes thought he saw land, 
and not a vestige of terra firma was perceptible. 
Soundings were obtained only at the depth of 
1300 fathoms. The sky was clear, and there was 
distinct vision at a range of twenty-five or thirty 
miles. The officers of the Challenger therefore 
thought themselves justified in challenging 
Wilkes’ discovery. This commander gave the 
land the very suitable name of Termination 
Land, for it must have terminated soon after he 
saw it. As the progress of the Challenger was 
stopped by field ice and she was surrounded by 
eighty-eight icebergs, the land seen by Wilkes 
may have been water in a solid state, which has 
since melted away. At any rate, our maps have 
again to be altered. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





STAID MERCURY. | 
Mercury is 30 called because it is mercurial (which 
sounds very much like nonsense, but it is not); we 
mean, because it is lively and seems to have the same 
disposition as that ascribed to the heathen god Mer- 
eury. For the same reason it is called quicksilver, 
for if you place some on a level surface, you will 
fndit almost impossible to capture the fluid metal. 
Mercury may, however, be rendered as solid and | 
stationary as iron or lead. 
Once in St. Petersburg it was so cold, that De | 
Lisle’s thermometer (which is the best for indicating 
cold as Fahrenheit’s is for measuring heat) stood at | 
150° below zero. Some scientific men determined to 
make an experiment. They mixed fuming spirits of | 
nitre with snow in a common glass, stirring the | 
foaming mixture till it became of the consistency of | 
pap. When the bulb of the thermomter was dipped | 
in this the quicksilver sunk down to 470°. A reflec- | 
tion of the process reduced the mercury still lower, 
even to 500°. They then broke-the glass and found | 
the quicksilver frozen into a solid, hard mass. | 
While in this state they hammered it out into the | 
shape of a piece of money. It soon, however, began | 
to break, and on thawing returned to its former fluid- 
ity. 


——— Cc 
LAUGHTER, 
Milton, in his “L’ Allegro,” speaks of 


“Mirth that wanton care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.”’ 


A hearty laugh certainly does give one the feeling | ; 


that his sides, like those of a full bladder that is | you to tell me, did you write this out and-commit it 


squeezed, are on the point of splitting, but accord- | t 
ing to the medical authorities of to-day, the sides 
are not by any means the only parts affected. Laugh- 
ter, it is said, makes an impression on the remotest | 
corner of the human system. Even the minutest | t 
blood-vessel is reached by its stirring intinence. : 
Laughter is like a high wind, which purifies the | 
atmosphere by setting it in motion and sweeping | 
away all stagnant and noxious gases. It sets the | 
blood in freer circulation, modifies the electric con- 
dition of the body, and stimulates all the vital forces. 
It would be delightful if medical men, perceiving | 
the good effects of laughing on the bodily frame, | 





ter, which wounded Faraday’s self-respect, and led 
him to decline the honor. 

Most statesmen would have dropped the matter at 
this point. But Lord Melbourne could not rest. 
He regretted his imprudence, and sent ‘a manly let- 
ter to Faraday, confessing the error, and apologizing 
for it. Faraday frankly accepted the apology, and | 
finally consented to receive the pension he so richly 
deserved. Itshoweda generous nature in Lord Mel- 
bourne, to make an apology for an oversight in con- 
ferring a favor. 


his little mill at last so perfect, that by turning a | 
mouse into its door, by some curious system of tread- | 
wheels the machinery would begin to move, and the 
mill to grind. He made also a little water-clock, 
which kept time perfectly; and he placed a dial on 
the wall of the house where he was born, which only 
a few years back was in place still. 


————_ +o -— 
“I WAS THAT BOY.” 

Some may call the following a case of very reten- 

tive memory. Butit was not remarkable in a lazy 





—_— +2 | Oriental. He had nothing else to do but remember 
HOW MR. SUMNER PREPARED HIS | his distinguished acquaintances. There are loafers 
SPEECHES who will persist in identifying themselves to every 


such acquaintance, even though their memory be not 


Some superficial people sneer at the idea of an ora- wautdeto taeteonndtt. 


tor “committing to memory” his speeches, and they 
call it ‘speaking his piece ;” but it is really a master- 
ly power of mind to be able to fix and retain matter 
requiring from one to seven hours in delivery. Hon. 
Edward Everett could do this, and Gov. Dix, of New 
York, can do it now. Mr. Sumner was perhaps a 
still more remarkable example of the same power. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of New York, gives this 
pleasing reminiscence of the great statesman: | 


Bayard Taylor seems to have made a lasting im- 
pression on the Egyptians when he visited them | 
twenty years ago. During his recent visit there, one 
of the native hangers-on of the Khedive’s palace said 
to him, **You were here a long while ago?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Taylor. 

“Twenty years or more ?”” 

“Yes.” 


“And there was a gentleman with you—a German, 
I think?” | 


1855 on the “Slave Oligarchy’—a speech which he 
delivered first at Faneuil Hail, Boston, and repeated 
in all the chief cities of the North, I said to him, “I 
have listened with unflagging attention for an hour 
and a half, while you, Mr. Sumner, without a note 
of any kind, have poured forth this majestic stream 
| of eloquence without once pausing for a word, mak- 


| delivered the speech some fifteen times; but 
elaborated it all mentally, even to the words.” 


after confirmed to me by this anecdote: 
calling at his rooms in Washington was told by his | 
young negro servant, ‘“‘Massa Sumner be gone to de | 
| Senate to make him speech.” 


ebery mornin’ dese tree weeks.” 


Those who have heard any of the great speeches of 


Mr. Sumner will be curious to know how these were t 


omposed, After listening to his masterly speech of | t 


ng each point more telling than the last. Now I beg 
o memory ?”’ 

He answered, “No, none of it was written till I had 
had 








The only other orator I have ever known having | 
his power of precomposing verbally a great speech | 


4 atory : Fi  comihing jf | Cal the least conceal the feelings. 

n the laboratory of his brain, and there inscribing it hide ill-temper with it nor good. \ y 
rriti : saps, St | what we please, but affectations will not help us. 
writing, is Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn. j}Ina wrong cause it will only make our observers re- 
| sent the endeavor to impose upon them. 
| should be of good natural dimensions, as well as 
plump in the lips. | 
beauties, made mention of small mouths and lips, | 
they meant small only as opposed to an excess the 


on the tablets of his memory without recourse to 


Mr. Sumner’s statement of his method was soon | 
A friend 


“What speech?” asked the friend, with surprise. | 
“Why, dat ar speech he’s been hollering out in bed 
Here is a hint that | 


could prescribe so many doses of laughter daily. | young orators may improve upon; but they should 


: . . aj > >, j ay ” ' 
They would certainly, in many cases, effect cures in | ¢ither secure quiet quarters or “mum” servants. 


this way that could not be accomplished by medi- | 
cine, But the difficulty would be that the laughter | 
must not be forced but entirely spontaneous. If the | 
patient is told what is to take place and laughs to or- 
der, the good effect will in great measure be lost. 
His risibles must be tickled suddenly, and he must 
break out into a loud guffaw simply because he can- | 
not help it. 
—~>____—_—_—— 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, | 

Dr. Wollaston, the English chemist, was an enthu- | 
siast in his favorite study. He was perpetually at 
work analyzing substances to learn the elements of 
which they were composed and their various quali- 
ties. This analyzing habit acquired such a power 
over him that he used it with intense interest in his 
last illness. He was attacked by a disease of the 
brain, which the physicians assured him must be fa- 
tal. 

He began at once to note all his symptoms, and to 
trace the gradual mental decay following the disease. 
By ingenious experiments he tested the changes tak- 
ing place in the functions of the senses, the memory 
and the will, and made a careful record of them. 
He illustrated them by figures drawn on a black- 
board kept in his room. He took a genuine, scien- 
tific interest in making these changes and reporting 
them daily to the physician in attendance, discussing 
both the causes and the results. They said of him, 
“It was a self-analysis of mind carried on to the very 
last moments of life.” 





RENTS, 

The famous Dr: Parr had a wife who used to quar- 
tel with her husband for spending so much money 
for his books, while he allowed his library chairs to 
be sadly out of repair. One day, meeting him in the 
library, she exclaimed, “Mr. Parr, we should have 
new chairs for the library; they are in a very sad 
Way,” 

“Tcannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,” quickly replied the 
doctor, : 

“Not afford it!’ returned the lady, “when you can 
five ten guineas for a musty book which you never 
open,” 

“T tell you I cannot afford it!” vociferated the doc- 
tor, growing angry with his wife’s obstinacy. : 

“Not afford it,” slowly said the lady, “when your 
mate are coming in so fast!’ pointing to fast-wid- 
ening gaps in her husband’s garments, “when you 
are as much in need of repair as the library chairs.” 
Dr. Parr, who had expected a scene, was vanquished 
by his wife’s masterly stroke of humor, and imme- | 
diately sent for the tailor and upholsterer, 





sh ON | 
GRACEFUL APOLOGY. } 

Lord Melbourne, Prime Minister of England thir- | 
'Y or forty years ago, seemed a model of carelessness | 
words and actions. He used plain and blunt lan- | 
guage, and was indifferent to public favor. But un- | 
his careless demeanor beat a noble heart, and 
“Ww public men have had a tenderer conscience, or a | 
Will more inflexible in doing right. j 
He once gave great offence to Faraday, the fa- | 
nous chemist. The Queen gave a pension to the 
Pilosopher, and Lord Melbourne sent a letter, an- 
wuneing the fact. But he did not believe ip pen- | 
Sous, and used some disparaging remarks in the let- | 





| is slower than is agreeable, and fruit-raisers are 


| maturity ahead of time. 
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HURRYING FRUIT, 
Nature does her work well, but in our climate she 


learning to help her quicken pace, and bring fruit to 
The Vineyard Gazette tells 
how pears ure ripened rapidly: 


Acting under the principle that renewal of the 
earth immediately surrounding the roots increases 
their activity and accelerates the maturing of all parts 
of the plant, including the fruit, Mr. Stall removed 
the earth about an early pear-tree, eight weeks before 
the normal period for ripening, for the space of thir- 
teen to fifteen feet in diameter, and to such an ex- 
tent as to leave a depth of earth over the roots of 
only about two to four inches, which could be thor- 
oughly warmed by the sun, He was surprised not 
only by the ripening of the fruit in the middle of 
July, but also by its superior juiciness and flavor. 
In another experiment, the removal of the earth 
from the north side of a tree alone caused the fruit 
on that side to ripen several days earlier than on the 
south side, Frequent watering was of course neces- 
sary in the above experiments. 


—————_+o+-—___—_ 
HOW IT WAS DONE, 


The champions of “women’s rights,’ if they are 
really in earnest, should turn their attention to those 
countries where woman is most degraded and in 
most need of their interposition. In no country does 
the gentler sex enjoy so large an amount of respect 
and consideration as in our own. It is very different 
in Eastern lands. In Syria even the Christians are 
Turks in their treatment of their wives. 

“In Eastern Turkey, on one occasion,” writes Dr. 
Jessup in his interesting book on the “Women of the 
Arabs,’’ “a missionary in one of the towns noticed 
that not one woman attended church on Sunday. 
We expostulated with the Protestants, and urged 
them to persuade their wives to accompany them. 
The next Sunday the women were all present, and as 
meek and quiet as could be wished. The missionary 
was delighted, and asked one of the men how they 
persuaded them to come. He replied, ‘We all beat 
our wives soundly until they consented to come.’ ” 


———_+o»—___—_ 
SAILOR WIT. 


Sailors have a capital way of putting things, in 
strong and blunt words, which go straight to the 
mark. Their wit is often shrewd as well as ready. 
Doesn’t their description of a comet cover the case ? 
A celebrated naval officer told the following anec- 
dote: 

On one of his cruises the sailors saw a comet and 
were somewhat surprised and alarmed at its appear- 
ance. The hands met and appointed a committee to 
wait upon the commander and ask his opinion of it. 
They approached him and said,— 

“We want to ask your opinion, your honor.” 

“Well, my boys, what is it about ?”’ 

“We want to inquire about that thing up there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, let me know what you 
think of it.” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked it all over, and 
we think it is a star sprung aleak.” 


or 
ISAAC NEWTON AS A BOY. 

Great men show their genius in boyhood, and, give 
promise of what they will do in later life. The phi- 
losopher, Isaac Newton, was an inventor almost from 
his cradle. 


Isaac Newton, when he was alad, made a mill with 
his jackknife, copied wheel by wheel from a wind- 
mill that ground corn upon a hill near to Grantham, 


| delicacy. 


“Yes.” | 
“And you had trouble with the men who went up | 
he Pyramid? You went to yonder village and had | 
he men punished?” 
ron 9 


“And there was a boy who carried a water-bottle, | 


and the Sheik of the village told him to bring coffee | ¢ 
for you, and there was no coffee at first; and the 
Sheik gave the boy a slap, threw him out the door, 


and told him not to come again until he brought it?” | ‘ ¢ 
| by diarrheea; paleness of the urine. 
my, or has a sour or bitter taste. 


“Yes—well?” 
“I was that boy,’’ said the hanger-on, naively. \t 
he ae ja 
OUR MOUTHS. J 
Some philosopher talks as follows about them: 


The mouth is the frankest part of the face. It 
We can neither 
We may affect 


« 
| 


other way, a fault very common in the South. The 
sayings in favor of small mouths, Which have been 
the ruin of so many pretty looks, are very absurd, 
If there must be an excess either way, it had better 
be the liberal one. A pretty, pursed-up mouth is fit 
for nothing but to be left to its complacency. Large 
mouths are oftener found in union with generous 
dispositions than very small ones. Beauty should 
have neither, but a reasonable look of openness and 








After reading all that, how many will be wishing 
to alter their mouths. Be contented, nevertheless, 
We believe there is a chance for a good character | 
with the owner of the unluckiest mouth that ever 
opened and shut. 





A SILK FAN. 





This is a very pretty Fan. The handle and supports are 
white and ornamented. The edge is trimmed with light, 
delicate feathers, and the silk sparkles with gilt stars in 
very neat designs. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of the post- 
age by us, for 90 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


Y. C. INITIAL 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Kose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
a tion Book. . 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10 inthe book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 
flower The articles in 








is general debility, Janguor 


A mouth | of your “Blood Puritier” upon my system. 


| using your medic 2 

My appetite improved, and my strength returned. 
now perform my duties as a nurse with my wonted ease, 
and I feel Lowe it to your remedy. 
be without it. 
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What I Know Abont Vege 


Sovutu Boston, May 9, 1870. 


H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 
Dear Sir,— have had considerable experience with the 
VEGETINE, For Dyspepsia, General Debility and impure 
blood, the VEGETINE is superior to any thing which I have 
ever used. 1 commenced taking VEGETINE about the mid- 
dle of last winter, and after using a few bottles it entirely 
cured me of dyspepsia, and my blood never was in so good 
condition as at the present time. [t will afford me pleas- 
ure to give any further particulars relative to what | know 
about thi { medicine, to any one who will call or ad- 
dress at my residence, 386 Athens Street, 
ery respectfully, MONROE PARKER. 










Gained Fifteen Pounds of Flesh. 


Sovtn Berwick, Mr., Jan. 17, 1872. 
Ii. R. Stevens, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have had Dyspepsia in its worst form for 
the last ten vears, and have taken hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of medicine without obtaining any relief. In Sep- 
tember last, 1 commenced taking the VEGETINE, since 
which time my health has steadily improved. My food 
digests well, and | have gained fifteen pounds of flesh. 





| There are several others in this place taking the VEGETINE, 


and all have obtained relief. 
Yours truly, THOMAS E, MOORE, 
Overseer of Card Room, Portsmouth Co 





Mills. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


SYMPTOMS.—Want of appetite, rising of food and wind 
rom the stomach, acidity of the stomach, heartburn, dry- 


ness and whiteness of the tongue in the morning, sense of 
| distension in thestomach and bowels, sometines rambling 


nd yx 





n; costiveness, which is occasionally interrupted 
‘Phe mouth is clam- 
Other frequcut syimp- 
oms are waterbrash, palpitation of the heart, headache, 
nd disorders of the senses, as seeing double, ete. There 
and aversion to motion; de- 
ection of the spirits, disturbed sleep and frightful dreams, 





NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 


LEBANON, N. H., JAN. 29, 1870. 


| MR. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir,—U write this note to inform you of the effect 
Wheu T com- 


menced taking it, a year ago, T was very much debilitated, 
When the ancients, among their | My limbs were swollen so that it was impossible for me to 
get into or out froma carriage, and very painful to go up 





or down stairs; ine ind on my feet. 

s ) ailing rapidly. After 
ne for a few weeks, I began to improve, 
ITean 





leed, I could scarcely 











I should not wish to 


ours gratefully, MRS. C. A. H. TILDEN, 


The remarkable cures effected by Viecetine have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 
VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 


Ris 


¢; +t 2 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 


liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—o7— 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths anda Dress Binder, 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Sent 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
(> Price, Only One Dollar. _4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 

Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
sand t who ought to have it. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of fifty cer 

30—6t WEST & 








its. 
LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


‘A. GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY !—To all who are 
willing to engage in a first-class paying business 








the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cnt- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 


Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 








in Lincolushire, where he went to school. He made 


‘oe Companion ‘'er Boston. 


41 Temple Place. 


without capital. Inducements superior to any ever 
offered to Agents. Ladies or Gents, Country 
Stores and Fancy Goods Dealers can hear of a 
brilliant chance to make money. Send stamp for circular 
to MILLER BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 4774, New 
York city. JBveow ly 


‘ . . The Best 

Printing Presses.747.357 
Size for Cards, La- | @ Size for Cir- 
SER: Envelopes, &c | $ 1 culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
g- Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for cireular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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For the Companion. 
TAKING TOLL. 


The miller’s daughter loves the mill 
With its dusty floor and eaves, 

And she loves the brook that hurries by 
With its load of yellow leaves; 

It is tented o’er with willow boughs, 
And here and there a gleam 

Of autumn-tinted ivy throws 
Its picture on the stream. 


She hears the heavy wheel go round, 
And the great stones’ merry roar, 
And she hears the small and constant sound 
Of the ripples on the shore ; 
She knows the yarrow, where it hides 
Its close-shut, tiny urn, 
Aud well she guesses where abides 
The frail and feathery fern. 


The honest miller takes his toll 
Of maize, or rye, or wheat 

His child perfumes her life and soul 
With the blossoms at her feet; 

In all fair things she shares a part 
With such unconscious grace 

That the toll she carries in her heart 
Shines outward in her face. 

IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
- +o 

A STRIKING INCIDENT. 

The doctrine that God has regard to particular 
eases, and vouchsafes answers to prayers for 
special interpositions, is comparatively but little 
believed in nowadays, yet is constantly being 
confirmed by incidents which cannot be explained 
away as mere coincidences. Of such incidents, 
one of the most remarkable we have recently met 
with is the following. It was related a short 
time ago by an English town missionary: 

There was a lodging-house in his distriet which 
he had long desired to enter, He was deterred 
from so doing by one of his friends, who feared 
that his life would be thereby endangered, as the 
inmates were notoriously violent. He became at 
last so uneasy that he determined to risk all con- 
sequences, and try to gain admission. 

So one day he gave a somewhat 
at the door, in response to which a coarse voice 
roared out, “Who's there?” 
a violent-looking woman opened the door and 
ordered the man of God away. , 

“Let him come in, and I will see who he is and 
what he wants,’ growled out a voice from with- 
in the home. 

The missionary walked in, and bowing politely 
to a rough-looking man whom he had just heard 
speak, said,— 

“T have been visiting most of the houses in 
this neighborhood to read with and talk to the 
people about good things. I have passed yortr 
door as long as I feel 1 ought, for I wish also to 
talk with you and your lodgers.” 

“Are you what is called a town missionary ?”’ 

“Lam, sir,’’? was the reply. 

“Well, then,” said the fierce-looking man, “sit 
down and hear what lam going to say. I will 
ask you a question out of the Bible. If you an- 
swer me right, you may call at this house as 
often as you like. If you do not answer me right, 
T will tumble you, neck and heels, into the street. 
Now what do you say to that? for lama man 
of my word.” 

The missionary was perplexed, but at length 
quietly said, “I will talk with you.” 

“Well, then,” said the man, “here goes, Is 
the word girlin any part of the Bible? If so, 
That is 


where is it to be found, and how often? 
“Well, sir, the word girl is in the Bible, but 





my question,” 


only once, and may be found in the words of the | 
The 


prophet Joel, chapter third, verse third. 
words are, ‘And sold a girl for wine, that they 
might drink.’ ” 

“Well,” replied the man, “Iam dead beat. 1 
durst have bet five pounds you could not have 
told,” 

“And 1 could not have told yesterday,” said 
the visitor, “For several days I have been pray- 
ing the Lord to open me a way into this house, 
and this very morning, when reading the Scrip- 
tures in my family, | was surprised to find the 
word girl, and got the concordance to see if it 
occurred again, aud found it did not. And now, 
sir, I believe that God did know and does know 
what will come to pass, and surely His hand is in 
this for my protection and your good.” 

The whole of the inmates were greatly sur- 
prised, and the incident has been overruled for 
good to the whole household. God in this cer- 
tainly answered prayer. 


—~+>— 


THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


An army was once laboriously marching 
through a defile, when men and horses were sud- 
denly brought to a halt, a swarm of loeusts being 
precipitated from a thick clond which intercepted 
the light of the sun. The coming of the loeusts 
was heralded by a whizzing sound like that 
which precedes a storm of wind, and the noise of 
their wings and of their bodies as they clashed 


timid knock | The crowd press upon him, and he stops his work 


and at the same time | : 
} an officer, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| together was greater than the roar of breakers on 
the sea-shore. 
| In Algeria was once seen a cloud of locusts 
|from twenty to twenty-five miles in length, 
which, when it descended to the earth, formed a 
layer over an inch in thickness. Towards the 
close of the year 1864, the cotton plantations of 
| Senegal were destroyed, and a living cloud was 
seen to pass over the country from morning till 
night; the rate at which it moved showed that it 
was about fifty miles long, and this was only the 
vanguard; for when the sun went down a still 
denser cloud was moving on. 

An English traveller states that in South Af- 
rica, in the year 1797, these insects covered the 
ground to the extent of two square miles, and 
that, having been driven by the wind towards 
the sea, they formed a drift near the coast nearly 
four feet in depth, and fifty miles long. After 
the wind changed, the stench of their putrifying 
carcasses was recognized at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

The swarms of grasshoppers in Minnesota and 
Nebraska are a fearful pest, but they cannot com- 
pare yet with the locusts of Africa and Asia. 





———_+oo—__—_———- 


| THE LITTLE SIDEWALK ARTIST. 
They tell us that the teeming life of New York 
| city has developed a new species of street Arab,— 
| little fellows who neither black boots, ery papers, 
or tend hand-organs, but make pictures on the 
sidewalk. Hearth and Home thus sketches one 
| of them: | 


His name is James William Carlin, and he was 
born in Liverpool of Irish parents. He is now | 
thirteen years of age, and an orphan. With hair ! 
that could hardly have made the acquaintance of 
comb or brush, a threadbare sack coat, a greasy 
vest, a pair of bine overalls, through the rents in 
which the old worn pantaloons are visible, and a 
pair of coarse, unblacked shoes, he resembles in 
every thing but his face the familiar street gamin. 
But the broad, high forehead, the large, dreamy 
blue eyes, and thoughtful, varying expression of 
| his countenance, tell of his living in an inner 
world, unknown to the rude, unsentimental boot- 
blacks and newsboys with whom he associates. 

The crowd thickens, and the last comers strain 
| their necks to see what is going on. Inside the 
| circle, the older people stand silently watching | 
the child with that reverence that true art, crude | 
though it be, always inspires. | 
| With the broad flagstones for a canvas, the 
| foot of a woollen stocking for an artist’s case, and 
| crayons of various tints for colors, resting his 

knees on his battered felt hat, the child’s pliant 
| fingers sketch with quick, nervous movement a 
floating battery discharging its guns at a fort by 
moonlight, grotesque figures of men and animals, 
|} or portraits of distinguished men, and the eyes 
of the crowd follow every movement of the cray- 
}on as it leaves its mark upon the rough stone. | 











| to gently push them back, the mass obeying his ! 
motion ‘as readily as if he had the authority of | 


Returning again to his sketches, he stops his | 
busy fingers to give that peculiar sidewise look | 
at his unfinished work that every artist bestows 
upon his progressive picture, and then proceeds | 
again until his task is done. | 

Rising from his knees, and taking the hat 
which has served him for a cushion in his hand, | 
he presents it to the crowd for gratuities, and men | 
drop cents and five-cent coins into it as if they 
were paying a mite of merited tribute to genius, | 
not as if giving alms for charity’s sake. What | 
will be the future of this waif of an artist it would | 
be hard to tell, but it is not impossible that James 






him before he dies. 


——_$§(>————— 


HOW DID ONE DOG TELL THE 
OTHER? 


Close observers have often found occasion to 


rate speech. A correspondent of a Western pa- 


per tells the following story of two dogs: 


In the fall of 1861, my son, Sidney G-——, en- 
| tered the Federal army, leaving behind him two 
| favorite dogs—one an ordinary sized eur, and a 
half feist—both of whom greatly lamented his 
absence. He was soon captured by the enemy, 
and held a prisoner until the spring of 1862, 
| when he was exchanged, and on returning to his 
command, came past the old homestead in the 
country, in Bollinger County, Mo. 

Both the dogs happened to be about three hun- 
| dred yards from the house, barking up a tree at 
|asquirrel. After some time, however, the small- 
er one became tired and came to the house, the 
large one remaining at the tree. The little fel- 
low came bounding joyously into the room where 
his young master, who had been so long absent, 
Was sitting, and recognized him, and, of course, 
had quite a taking on over him. 

The pleasure of once more meeting a kind mas- 
ter was too great to be enjoyed all alone, so he 
| quickly turned his course in the direction of his 
| companion in the woods, and in full speed made 
his way to the tree, and communicated to the 
large dog the fact of his young master’s arrival 
home; when, in an instant, both the dogs were 
making for the house with all their might, the 











larger one, who had remained in the tree, taking 


the lead, and did not slack his speed until he 
bounded into the room where Sidney was. 

| The strange part of this story consists in the 
fact that the small dog not only communicated to 
the large one the fact that Sidney had come 


home, but in some way told him the identical, to the excitement and exertion connected with | up.” 


{room in which he wonld find him, as he ran 
| around the house and in at the very door where 
| Sidney was sitting, without ever halting or turn- 


| the magnificent sum of $20,000 


William Carlin may have more written about | 


ask such a question in instances of singular in- | 
telligence between animals that seem like elabo- ! 


AUC. 6, IST4, 





ing his head towards the several other doors he 
had to pass in making the circuit round to the 
door of the designated room. How did the one 
dog tell the other that Sidney had come home, 
and also the very room in which he could find 
him? 


A MULATTO GIRL’S “WINDFALL.” 

Cases like the following are getting numerous. 
We cannot wish them less so, only we would 
warn all boys and girls, whether in humble life 
or high life, to learn how to support themselves, 
and not to expect a fortune without work: 





An Anglo-African girl, who had a white father 
and a black mother, has been cooking at the St. 
Denis Hotel for a long time past, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the proprietors and guests. 
Here is a romantic career, which, if properly 
“written up,” would constitute her a heroine of 
the first rank. Her name is Lizzie Sharp. 

When she was very young her mother left 


home, taking Lizzie with her, and for some time | 


wandered about where her fancy dictated, until 
a little over five years ago they came to Chicago, 
| where they have since resided. 

A short time after the departure of Lizzie and 
her mother for the West, the father died in 
Brooklyn, their native city, leaving a house and 
lot then valued at $8,000, and about $3,000 in cash 
to Lizzie; but by the terms of the will, if the girl 
did not appear to claim the property within five 


years, it should revert to the other heirs of Mr. | 


Sharp. Since the time of the father’s death 
strenuous efforts have been made by the rela- 
tives and friends of Lizzie’s mother to find the 
| girl, but all efforts have failed. 

Quite lately the pastor of the colored church to 
which Lizzie belongs saw a handbill which had 


been sent out in the country as a last means of | 


advertising, and knew that it referred to a lamb 
of his flock in this city. The good brother was, 
at the time of reading the poster, out in the coun- 


try; but he hastened in, told the astonished girl | 
of her good fortune, and since then parties have | 


arrived from Brooklyn who identified Lizzie as 
the favored one, and informed her that the prop- 
erty had grown in value until now it was worth 

It came in good time; for by the provisions of 
the will her time would have been up the fifth 
day of next June, when other and less pretentious 
heirs would have come in for a whack at the 
wealth.—Chicago Times. 


—_—_——_+o+ ——__— 
AN INCIDENT. 


The following pleasing incident, which we cull 
from an exchange, is narrated bythe New Or- 
leans Picayune, and shows the homage which 
even the rudest feel constrained to pay to youth- 
ful grace and beauty: 


A friend of ours, not wholly unconnected with 
the legal profession, has a daughter of whom he 
is immensely fond,—a little golden-haired, sweet- 
eyed princess, who is always dressed in dainty 
stuffs and laces, and soft and beautiful attire. 
She is quite a capitalist in her way, being pos- 
sessed of various desirable properties in the 
Fourth District, and of divers stocks and bonds 
of prosperous corporations. She knows all this, 
and, though neither proud nor overbearing in 
consequence, has yet acquired a pretty, child- 
ish dignity, Which makes her all the more en- 
gaging. 

It so happens that one of her lots is rich in 
magnolia trees, and thither the father takes her 
very often to gather bouquets of the fragrant 
flowers. Some days ago ‘they went as usual to 
the magnolia grove, and on entering found that 
a couple of predaceous boys were in the trees, 
culling their fairest ornaments. They watched 
them for awhile, the little girl saying nothing, 
and the father quietly waiting to see what devel- 
opments would ensue. Presently, however, he 
| called to one of the boys and asked for a flower. 

“O, no, can’t give you any of these magnolias.” 

“Wont you let the little girl have one?’ 

“No, sir-ree!”? 

“I think you might give her just one.” 

“No, sir, can’t do it. These magnolias belong 
to somebody. You can’t have any unless you 
pay for them.” 

“Well, I think you might give her one. They 
all belong to her, you know. You might let her 
have just one.” 

The boy looked at him with sndden interest, 
then at the little girl gazing into the tree, with 
big, soft eyes, and then, seeing how pretty, and 
gracious, and softly-clad she was, he slid down 
| like a flash, ran to her, and, falling on one knee, 


offered her all his flowers, He was a ragged boy, 
prone to much chaff and impudence, and un- 
suspicious of the smallest rules of courtesy; but 
he knelt like a courtier, and presented his sim- 
ple tribute with more genuine admiration than 
often shines in courtier’s eyes. 








ee a 
DON’T DRINK SNOW-WATER. 

Many people (little girls are specially addicted 
; to it) have a habit of “drinking”? snow when 
| thirsty on an out-door walk on a winter day. 
| The snow chills the “spittle pores,’ and leaves 
the mouth and throat dryer than ever. 


| travellers understand this very well. 


A corre- 
spondent of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
| writing from Switzerland, describes his own 
| experience, and names a very simple substitute 


| for a thirsty mouth. 


The sun was now high, and its warmth, added 


| those lively glissades, had made me intolerably 
| thirsty. Coming down, I had here and there 
caught up a handful of snew and eaten of it free- 


Alpine | 


—— 


ly. So long as I could get a constant supply, my 
desire to drink was satisfied, but now that’ ne; 
ther water nor snow was to be had, my thirst se: 
turned, and was more unendurable thay ‘ 
Telling this to Jean, he at once sugg 
edy. 

“Has monsieur a Napoleon in his pocket?” po 
asked. 

I stared at him in blank astonishment. Conjq 
it be that this countryman, who seemed a very 
prince of pastoral good fellows, was soidij 
enough to ask pay, and such scandalously high 
pay, for telling me how to quench my bumiy 
thirst? ini 

Jean saw my hesitation, and T had hardly saiq 
“Certainly, what do you want of it?” betore he 
broke out into a loud laugh that made 
ashamed of my suspicions. 

“What do J want of it? Why, nothing at aij 
I carry this,” and he held out a smooth, rounded 
pebble of granite, about the size of a silver quay. 

jter. “You can get one further down that yilj 

| answer your purpose; but in the meantime puta 
| Napoleon in your mouth. It will stop vonr thirst 
and hereafter never eat snow, or drink snow-ya. 
ter, unless you have a pebble by you.” 

| I did as directed, and found almost instant 
|relief. Is the reader curious enough in such 
matters to inquire why my thirst was allayed 
by. a four-dollar gold piece? It is very simple 
The snow had chilled my mouth and throat 
and closed by contraction the ducts through 

‘which the saliva passes from the glands into 

the month. The supply being stopped, the 
mouth became dry and hard, while the elands 
| themselves, unable to discharge, became eniarged 
and painful. The coin, carried in the mouth, 
tended to excite the glands and the duets jead. 
ing from them, and, as soon as the pas 
were opened a little, the saliva poured into my 
mouth and throat, and my thirst was gone. ~ 


l ever, 
ested a rep. 


me 


or —_____ 


THE OLD CHARTER THAT WAS 
HID IN A TREE. 


Hanging up in the office of the Secretary of 
State, in the State Capitol, Hartford, Conn., in a 
| frame made of the Charter Oak, is the venerable 
original charter of the colony of Connecticut, 
granted in 1662, and bearing the autograph of 
| Charles II. It isin itself the most valuable, per- 

haps, of all the historical treasures of the State, 
being the genuine, world-renowned document 
which disappeared so mysteriously one evening 
about two centuries ago, and made the Charter 
Oak forever famous. But aside from its histori- 
cal value, it has recently been discovered that the 
old charter possesses another value, and one 
which can be more accurately computed in dol- 
lars and cents. Onthe upper left-hand corner of 
the parchment there is a miniature portrait of a 
somewhat haughty-looking individual. The min- 
jature is that of the King whose sign-manual ap- 
pears upon the same instrument. This has been 
pronounced to be the work of Samuel Cooper, a 
celebrated miniature painter of the old Puritan 
time, who painted Cromwell, Milton, and other 
prominent Puritans, and after the Restoration be- 
came miniature painter to the Court of Charles II, 


We have gazed many times on that precious 
old document with the picture of King Charles’ 
face in the corner. It used to lie, when we saw 
it, in its original enclosure, a long, curiously 
shaped box of English oak, which occupied a 
glass case at the head of the stairs, in the Wads- 
worth Athenzeum, (a fine stone building perpetu- 
ating the name of the plucky citizen who hid the 
parchment in the famous hollow tree.) No won- 
der the Connecticut colonists valued that royal 
| writing. It was the best charter ever granted to 
Americans by an English King, and gave them 
almost independence. 





aes 
HIT HIM AT LAST. 

The perseverance of hack-drivers soliciting pat- 
rons is to be commended, though sensitive trav- 
ellers feel annoyed by it sometimes. Once in a 
while a wide-awake “Jeames” proves himself 
quite as witty as he is persevering. 


A tall, portly and dignified citizen of the Qua- 
ker persuasion, well known in Philadelphia, ar- 
rived in New York, the other day, and, having 
no baggage but a light travelling satchel, was 
utterly oblivious to the appeals of the hackmen 
as he emerged from the railway station. 7 

“Fee—thavanoo Hotel! Feeth Avenoo—goin 
ritup! Feeth Avenoo?” 

Broadbrim stalked right on without a word. 
— knight of the whip charged down on 

1im. 
| “Say Nicholas Hotel? Say Nicholas Hotel 
coach? This way for the Say Nicholas.” 

No response from the passenger, and not a mus- 
cle moved at this appeal. Then there was a rush 
of half-a-dozen. : 

“Kerridge, sir? kerridge? Wanter ride up?” 

“Winsur House? Whose a goin’ up to the 
Winsur?” 

“Aster House, sir?” 

“Breevoort House? Breevoort?”’ “Meatropol 
| itan Hotel?” “Right down Broadway!” “ “Ere 





| you are! kerridge, sir? 

The traveller, looming up like a ten-pin among 
| vinegar cruets, and face as placid as a pan of 
| milk, was calmly and silently moving away 
| from the crowd of jarvies, who looked after him 
| with something like amazement, when a sudden 
| thought seemed to strike one, who, running alter 
| him, seized hold of one of the handles of his 
| travelling bag with: : 
“Deaf and Dumb Asylum, sir? Goin’ right 


This was too much. Dignity relaxed into 4 
laugh, and the hack-driver got a fare for a down- 
| town hotel.—Com, Bulletin, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. | Was so trained as to take very good care of him-| 
{Tur BosTON DrREcTORY FOR 1874, dating from | self, taking his seed from a little chest by opening 
July ist, shows the rapid growth and business ex- | the lid with his bill, and drawing his own water 
nansion of Boston, and is a work creditable to the | when he wanted to drink. | 
eaterprise of a thrifty city. Like former Directo-| pick was not in a cage and yet he was not free. 
ries, it embraces a city record, a general directory of | 11. was fastened by a silken cord to a horizontal 
the citizens and business directory, which this year ce cae as t Saihiie incin “a Savin: Sine 
‘seludes the annexed towns of Brighton, Charles- a oe _— — NO te ney ares 
own and Roxbury. The volume contains 1436 pages, shallow box. A straight beam came up say! — 
and furnishes information on all subjects of general | ¢ud of this box and the perch ran out from it at 
interest relating to the city. Railroads, banks, ho-| right angles. His cord allowed him to fly down 
tels, churches, halls, charities, libraries, professions, | to the box, and at the further corner was his seed- | 
fe, receive careful attention, and the numerous | chest. At the extreme end of the perch a cord | 
alvertisements, most of which are models of typo-| was attached, to which a tiny silver thimble was | 
graphical art, give in themselves an almost complete fastened for Dick’s bucket, and a little lava tank | 
view of the business interests of the city. The Direc- | full cf cle ERAS E i 
| full of clear water was directly under it. 
tory cont: 1ins 127,560 names, an increase of 20,567 | a si "= 
over last year. In mechanical appearance it is ex- Genie took up a volume about English birds 
lingly neat and elegant,—a volume that should | Which her brother had brought in from the lady’s 
have a place in every house. Published by Samp-|1oom to show her-.an article about the goldfinch. 
sn, Davenport & Co., 34114 Washington Street, | Soon she was so interested as to forget Dick for a 
Boston. Price $5. moment. 
he same publishers also send us a new map of “Only think, mother, 
Beston, including the recently annexed towns. It different kinds of finches. 
represents some 430 miles of streets, and gives sites over Europe. 
of all public places and prominent localities. It is 
neatly printed in colors, and is bound in covers, for | 
convenient use, though so folded that it may be | tles grew abundantly. 
spread out upon a single surface. | thistles dearly. 











They used to be called the thistle- | 


They love the seeds of 
I don’t see how they manage to | 
| get them, though, without scratching out their | 
eyes. I can’t pick a thistle without hurting me 
dreadfully.” 

“Why should you ever wish to pick them?” 

“O, to press. They make splendid silver wheels 
with purple rims. You see I cut off the blossom 
close to the stem, and peel off the thick green 
prickly cup that holds it, and flatten the flower 
into a great, soft, round wheel.” 

“T think I’ve seen some of your pressed thistles. 
The goldfinch does not need to prick himself. 
He waits for the ripe seeds, and you know that 
beautiful gossamer globe full of seeds has no 
prickles.” 

“That’s so,”’ said Genie. “If I had a goldfinch 
I'd have a great thistle-bed for him, and’’ 

Here Genie’s mother touched her arm gently, 
and looked towards Dick. His short, thick bill 
was thrust under the lid of his seed-chest, which 
he opened quick as thought and snapped up a 
seed, dropping the lid until he hulled and ate 
it. Then he raised it again and took another. 

“Two,” said Genie, “and I’m going to count, 
and talk aloud as if nothing was going on.” 

And sure enough she did count, three, four, 
five, six, up to serenteen, before the little fellow 
was satisfied. Then he began to hop slowly 
along on his perch, half an inch at a time, turn- 
ing his black eyes in the directién of Genie and 
her mother. So Genie was very coquettish, did 
not notice him at all, but went on with her book. 

“One hundred kinds! How I wish I had a 
finch, one with ‘ruby-mottled’ spots” 

Clink! 

“There! I declare he’s had a drink and I missed 
him,”’ exclaimed Genie. 

“That is so; but if he raised his chest-lid seven- 
teen times for seed you may be pretty sure once 
drawing with such a tiny bucket will not satisfy 
him. Go on talking, but keep an eye on him.” 

“They make their nests of fine moss,” said 
Genie, “woven in with thistle-down, lichens and 
hair. They have five eggs marked with deep 
purple at the larger end, and usually raise two 
broods a year. They sing charmingly, and that 
is one reason they are sought by bird-lovers.”’ 

“Tt seems sad to kill such little musicians for 
food,”’ said her mother. 

“T would as soon break up my music-box for 
kindlings,” said Genie. “But do they kill gold- 














JUST OUT. 


Ten little puffy balls 
Speckled white and yellow 

One pretty black and brown, 
Funny little fellow. 





Pert little upstarts, 
Aged scarce two hours, 
Wonder what they think of it, 
This big world of ours. 


“Yeep! yeep!” hear them peep, 

Calling to their mother, 
Snuggled up so close to her 

One would think they'd smother. 
Chick! chick! scatter seed, 

See them run to get it! 


That one’s such a cunning chick 
Baby wants to pet it. 


‘There, now, say good-by, 
Baby mustn’t tease them; 
Mother hen has found a worm— 
That I’m sure will please them, 
a 
For the Companion, 


DICK’S DAY OUT. 
By Mrs. Julia P. Ballard. 
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THE Y OUT 1 8 COMPAN ION. 


there are one hundred | |ence; I only hope, Ruth, you may not be sick abed 
They are found all P 


| chart for Dan, and a book of a Sunday tone for 
finch because found in great numbers where this- | grandma. 


| squall. 
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finches for such a tiny morsel as they would 
make ?” 


LAL Jp 





eee game, 


ZZ 
77 


“Yes. Stolberg in his travels in Europe says 
he has seen great numbers of them in the mar- 
kets in Rome, and they are there considered a 
great delicacy.” 





Z 


“Clink!” “Clink!” went the little thimble as 
Dick’s silver bucket struck the lava bottom of its 
shallow well, Dick made a slight noise just then, and Genie 
saw he was at the end of his perch. He caught 
the string of the bucket with his bill, and she al- 
most held her breath as he lifted up the half-filled 
thimble about an inch, and making a loop stepped 
on it with his foot, then raised it higher, making 
and holding a new loop, and so on until the bue- 
ket was within reach, when he deliberately sipped 
until satisfied, and clink went the thimble in the 
well, Genie was delighted, and danced about 
Dick, singing,— 


_ Genie looked up quickly. “O dear, I’ve missed | 
again!” she exclaimed; “and that’s the third 
Ume he’s dropped the thimble since I sat down 
to watch him.” 

“He’s a cunning fellow,’ replied Genie’s moth- 
. “and keeps a sharp eye out that he may not 
“seen. If you are looking directly at him, and 

as still as a mouse, he knows it right 
‘ut be busy about something else, and go 


on chatting as usug al, keeping a shy watch, and 
You'll see him yet.’ 


keeping 
Well, 


“Goldilocks! Goldilocks! will you be mine? 
T’ll dress you in silk and satin so fine; 

I'll serve you on silver and bathe you in wine; 
Goldilocks! Goldilocks! will you be mine?” 


“Tm sorry he’s only a visitor,” said Genie; “T 
shall fee] dreadfully if he goes back before I see 
him drink,” 

Dick, Genie’s visitor, was a bright little gold- 
fineh who belonged to a gentleman from Cuba, 
who boarded at’ the hotel where Genie and her 
mother Were stopping a few days. His mistress 

had gone out to spend the day, and, having no- 
ticed Genie watching Dick with curious eyes 


Harry heard her, and watched the sadness 
with which she came back, after returning Dick 
when his visit was over. And that was why 
at the next Christmas time it did not take him 
through as long as usual to think what Genie would like; 
Me ea her open door, had asked her if she would | and now she can hear the tinkle of her own 
pe tee u to spend a ‘day with her. Genie was} Downie’s little bucket, without the dread of hav- 

'shted, especially as she had been told that he , ing to return him to any ether mistress at night. , 
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YP DNDIRG y TOPE 

SCLENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
The rigid iron hoop, which in former days was the only 
resource of the ruptured ones, has not been and never wiil 
be bought or worn by any person who has once seen the 
new Elastic Truss, Which instantly relieves all suffering 
from rupture. Is worn night and day with ease, retains 
| the rupture securely, effects a cure in'a few weeks, and is 
sent by mail to all parts of the country by the Elastic 
| Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, New York city, who send 
circulars free when desired. Branch Office, No. 129 Tre- 

| mont Street Street, corner of W inter Street, Boston. 32— 











~ Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Prevents the Hair from Falling. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Promotes its#ealthy Growth. 


= Charades, — &e. Burnett’s Cocoaine 


1 ° Is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp-Skin. 














BURIED CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Avoid heat and over-fatigue, and do not drink 
much, else apoplexy may ensue. If you choose to 
destroy your health by a feast on ee dear 
girls I may advise, but I cannot compel your obedi- 


for days. @. ) 
I have i ud a mad ride in the gale, Nathan. I 
bought at the store a new portfolio for Lu, a marine 


Then I selected some books from the li- 
brary; they are new, have not been out before. 


. . 
| Then I remembered that rent on the sewing hag Burnett Ss Cocoaine 


chine, so it was late when I started for home Affords the Richest Lustre, 


came to a halt on the bridge, and prepared for a 
’ + 
Burnett's Cocoajne 


Nero means well, and he is the best horse 

around, and deserves to have nice : _, but I was 

frightened and reaching the big elm, I ran into ‘ 

Dove’s for help. John Dove ridiculed my fright Is not an Alcoholic Wash. 

(men do take such pleasure in ridiculing a woman), ’ " 

but soon calmed the animal, and offered to lead him Bu rn ett Ss C ocoal ne 
home. “No,” I said, “let me ride now.” So I came Kills Dandruff 


on, and now I must che _ my dress, and begin my 
N. 


. Burnett's Cocoaine 


REBUS, 


washing to-night. (16.) 


Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Remains Longest in Effect. 
Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


27 Central Street, Boston. 
And Sold Everywhere. 
Delightful, Profitable, Cool, Warm 


Weather Travel-Story for Girls and 
Boys, is 





Advice to travellers. ROFESSOR HIGH, 


(Pr 
. 3. THE ROAMER FAMILY, 4 iiti'e itiney, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, LPINKIE & Bor. 


1. Barter. 


2, A native of the East 10,000 mile Balloon Adventures over sea and 
3. A Scripture name. land. By Earnest MARKMAN! MERCAN 
4. Noise of a canine. TILE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 


The beginning. 
A beast of Scripture note.- 
One of the Sandwich Islands. 
A woman who lost her lover by drowning. 
A‘girl’s name. 

My initials and finals form the name of an enter- 
taining visitor. 


mails it to you for 10 cents! 





100- page book. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston, 


2. Goss, All deposits made in this Institution draw interest for 
4 | every full calendar month they remain in Bank. Deposits 
x4 | remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or front 
METAGRAM. October Ist to April Ist, will draw interest at the rate of 
» ™ six per cent., free of taxation. The Institution hasa guar- 
pa te me oe a } antee fund of § 5,000, for the express protection of the 
. O Crane depositors. the only Savings Bank in New Eng- 

land that has a guarantee cz e caipital. 3l—4t 


3 
8. 
9. 














Now change my head, the noble horse 
Will wear me on the trotting course. ' 
Again,—I’m changful as the breeze | 
That murmurs in the leafy trees. 


With stately aisles and arches grand. 


Discreetly change my head again, 


| 
Again,—a temple now will stand, 
I’m a support for aged men. | 

| 





“Bee the Difference 
Between the Socket Bridge and the ordinary Batane 
after one day’s playing. Get Bradley's Patent Cr 
Send 10 cents for the Standard Rules for Gaaen’ ‘in 
America, or stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Games 


MILTON BRADLEY & C0., Springticid, Mass, 


Now change my head once more, and see 
No poison can be worse than me. 


Again a change; if I’m not wrong, | 
You'll find I’m either short or long. 


Magic Photographs. 
WONDERFUL, CURIOUS, AMUSING. 


Twenty-five cents a package; 5 assofted packages, $1; 
1 dozen assorted packages, $2. Sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Address PUZZLE COM- 
PANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 24eow6t 


| SAVE THE CHILDREN! 

| One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
| move all kinds of worms froma whole family. GEO. C, 

| GOODWIN «& CO., Boston, 12—26t 

| NOVELTY 

| Printing-Presses 





Again,—how many a pleasant sight 
Comes through the medium of light. 


Another head,—and now; dear friend, | 
I must grow small,—so here I end. | 
| 
| 


Uno Hoo, 


5. 
REBUS. 











An old rhyme. 
WILLY WIsp. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the horse the most miserable of animals? 
Because his thoughts are always on the rack. 

What is the difference between the plan of a bat- 
tle-field and a roasted pippin? One is a war map | 
and the other is a warm apple. 

Why is an industrious woman like a clock? 301 Federal St Boston Maks 
cause her hands are incessantly at work. 1 as 


- ., | Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murra 
When does water resemble a gymnast? When it: y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwi es “$17 Mar- 
makes a spring. | 


| The best yet mvented for Amateur 
| and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
| passed for General aor rinters. Over 
10,000 in use. BENS. O. WO ODS, 
Manufac onde and be aler in Every 
ee oO 


Be- | NTING MATERIAL, 





ket St., Phila.; S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
What is that which increases the more you take | roe St., Chie: ago. , 
from it? Why, a hole, of course. Send fer Illustrated Caeett 
Where are two heads better than one? 


rel. Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doc- 
or, 49 Bon i Street, New York. 24— 


mV es — the IMPROVED “HOME 

TTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only ponstiealy hea -priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 


& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, i; Louisville, Ky., or St, Louis, Mo. 





| 
In a bar- | 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Beechy, Bird, Wren, Egg, Sharp, Both, West, 
More, Cozens. 

2. Barrack —arrack. Clove—love. Clink—link. 

lose—lose. Drum—rum. | 

3. A few men underrate their own abilities; many 
men underrate the ae of others. 

4. Cat, Cow, Goat, Mink, Horse, Buffalo, Pig, 
Deer, Dog, Mole, Rat, Lion, Camel, Fox, Bear. 

5. Esop, Mirror, Archipelago, N. C., Codicil, Itas- 
= Poem, Alaska, Tomtit, Illini, Ohio, Niphon— 

EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, 

6. Our friends back us. 











| the ring to his keeper. 
| the elephant was the unconscious thief. 


was the receiver. 


THE 


So far the keeper was safe— ' 
But the 
whole transaction had been seen by others, and the 
keeper, being taxed with having the ring in his pos- 
session, said he knew nothiug about it. He was then 
observed to throw something away, which was found 
to be the ring. He was fined twenty shillings. The 
elephant appropriated another’s goods. The keeper | 





ae 
WANTED TO BE PUT IN JAIL. | 
Many a poor habit-ridden victim has begged for | 


forcible restraint from temptation before his resist- | 
less appetite imbruted him quite beyond self-re- | 


| Spect. The burnt moth, if intelligent enough, would | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 6, 1874, 








What ARE ENGLIstt CHANNEL SUCES ?—All sewed shoes | N E W Ss l N G | N 


have the seam that unites sole and upper sunk into a 
channel cut in the bottom of the sole. This channel has 
generally been cut in from the edge, leaving a flimsy lip 
that soon turns up and makes a ragged sole. In England 
they cut this channel from the surface, as in hand-sewed 
shoes, and the lip cannot turn up. This channel cannot 


| be cut in poor leather; and thus indicates a good article. 


A dark line running round the sole near the edge shows 
where the English Channel is cut. 

To HAVE Goop HEALTH the Liver must be kept in or- 
der. Sanford’s Liver Invigorator has become a staple 
family medicine. Purely Vegetable—Cathartic and Tonic 
—for all derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels. 


| ask to be safely caged from the candle, or thank the | Will clear the complexion, cure sick-headache, ete. Shun 


The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is | 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. | 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

Tur Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. | 

PAYMENTS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrear S$ must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


| 








A LORD AND A FISH. 


Among the distinguished officers who accompanied 
Washington during the Revolutionary War were 
Maj.-Gen. Lord Stirling and Baron Steuben. 

Stirling was very proud of his title of “lord,” 
which gave him more outward distinction, thongh | 
not more real respect, in the Revolutionary army 
than it would have done among the British regi- 
ments. The story is told that, being present at the 
execution of a soldier for desertion, when the poor 
fellow cried out, “Lord, have mercy on me!’ Stirling 
thought that he must be the lord meant, and ex- 
claimed with warmth, “I wont, you rascal! I wont 
have mercy on you!” 

Baron Steuben was an excellent military officer, 
especially careful in looking after the drill and ac- 
coutrements of his troops, but he never became a 
complete master of the English language, and often 
made laughable mistakes. 

Dining one day with Gen. Washington at Dobbs’ 
Ferry on the Hudson, the conversation turned on 
fishing, and the Baron remarked that fishing might 
be a fine thing for some persons, but not for him. | 
He had tried it once, and after sitting three hours in 
a boat in the hot sun, he had eaught only two fish. 

“What kind of fish were they?” inquired Wash- | 





ington. 

“Tam not sure, but 1 
whale,” replied the Baron. 

“A whale, Baron, in the North River!” 

“Yes, Lassure you, a very fine whale, was it not?” 


think one of them was a 


| 
| 
asked the Baron, appealing to one of his nides-de- | 
camp. 
“An eel, Baron,’ 
“I beg Your Excellency’s pardon, but I understood 
the gentlemen to say it was a whale.” 


’ 


_ ° 
A FIFTEEN HOURS’ WALK FOR LIFE, 

We remember the case of a friend who dosed him- 
self with landanum without knowing it, by eating | 
too reely of a certaincough nostrum. He was made 
to irink pure strong coffee and kept walking seven 
hours before he recovered. 
fatal when once fastened on its victim. 
more Gazette of March 24th, says: 


The laudanum sleep is 
The Balti- 


On Sunday afternoon a young man named George 
Falk, swallowed, as he stated, three ounces of laud- 
anum and five grains of morphia, in order to end his 
life, as was reported yesterday. There was but one 
way of saving him, and that was to keep him in mo- | 
tion. After relieving him as far as possible, his phy- 
sician, Dr. M. J. Gately, ordered that he be walked 
until he was out of danger. 

At half past two o’clock, Sunday afternoon, he | 
was put upon his tramp for life, and was to walk in | 
the open air as rapidly as he could, His father kept 
by him for a long time, and a friend or policeman | 
assisted. After some hours the father gave out and 
finally officers and friends grew tired. At last offi- | 
cers had to be taken from their beats and made to 
do duty in saving the life of the would-be suicide, 

When the walk commenced it was with great difli- 
culty that he could be kept going, and so great was 
his stupor that at times he would almost fall like a | 
stick. Frequently it was necessary to catch him and 
move him on. He reeled at times like a drunken | 
and then he would revive considerably. The | 
yy monotonous walk was kept up without inter- 
mission until half-past six o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, when the physician consented that he should be | 
allowed to take rest. 

The life of the young man was saved, but the 
struggle for freedom from the effects of the drugs 
was 2 severe one, To have stopped three minutes 
would have been fatal. 








> 
A HUGE THIEF, 
The elephant at the Zoological Gardens, Dublin, | 


innocently got his keeper into trouble recently. Staff 
Surgeon Luckle, who had been in the Ashantee war, 
dropped in the gardens a ring taken among the Afri- 
can spoils. The elephant saw the ring drop, put 
forth his trunk and picked it up. Being in the habit 
of giving to his keeper coins and other indigestible 
presents made to him hy admiring spectators, he gave 





hand that put the candle out. When the victim of | 


| such resistless appetite is a woman, both the situa- | 


tion and the appeal are doubly touching. The | 


Brooklyn Lagle lately published the following sadly | 
suggestive item: 


A very pengactents woman entered Judge Walsh’s 
court yesterday, and satin front of the judge. She 
was dressed in a black-and-white dress, carried a 
leather bag in her hand, and was of a very neat and 
clean appearance. As soon as Judge Walsh was dis- 
engaged she slipped up and asked to be sent some- 
where where she could not get any liquor. 

“Have you any home?” asked the judge. 

“Yes, I have; but I must go somewhere where I 
can’t get it.” 

“Do you want me to send you to jail?” 

“Anywhere, judge, where I can be kept from it.” 

“What is yourname?” « 

“M—— F = 

“Have you been drinking long?” 

“y have been a drinking woman for over three 
years. 

“How long do you want me to commit you?” 

“Long enough for me to get my brain clear, your 
honor, and I'll make one more trial.” 

“Well, M—, I'll send you to Raymond Street for 
ten days.” 

It would seem that such a tale as this might excite 
any one to the manliest exertions after the healthy 
government of his — and passions, lest he 
reap the bitter fruit which has made so many a life a 
sad pilgrimage. 
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WORDS THAT HAVE NO RHYME. 


In his article on Mrs. Browning, in the last Con- 
temporary Review, Mr. R. H. Horne mentions as 
having no perfect rhyme in the English language the 
words silver, shadow, planet, filbert, squirrel, beetle, 
statue, trellis, month, April, August, temple, virtue, 
forest, angel, poet, Fons mom budget, open, almond, 
bayonet, blossom, something and nothing. He quotes 
as the most extraordinary rhyme on record that of 
grasshopper and caterpillar in one of Sternhold and 
Hopkins’ psalms; 


“And how did he commit their fruits 
Unto the caterpillar; 

And eke the labor of their hands 
He gave to the grasshopper.” 
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MIND THE TWO ENDS. 

This is good advice. A writer in the American 
Agriculturist enforces it as follows: 

When a small boy, I was carrying a not very large 
ladder, when there was a crash. An unlucky move- 
ment had brought the rear end of my ladder against 
a window. Instead of scolding me, my father made 
me stop, and said very quietly, “Look here, my son, 


| there is one thing I wish you always to remember; 


that is, every ladder has two ends.” I never have 


| forgotten that, though many, many years have gone, 
} and 
| long thing, but I remember the two ends. 


never see aman carrying a ladder or other 
Don’t we 
carry things besides ladders that have two ends? 
When I see a young man getting “fast’’ habits 
think he sees only one end of the ladder, the one 
pointed towards pleasure, and that he does not know 
that the other end is wounding his parents’ hearts, 
&e., &e, 
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WHAT IS FAME? 

A traveller recently visited Natick to callon Mr. 
Wilson, the Vice-President of the United States. 
He was told that he would know Mr. Wilson’s house 
by the color—yellow. But there were two houses on 
the street, a few rods apart, of that color. Of course 
he drove to the wrong house first. A respectable- 
ooking woman came to the door, 

“Does Mr. Wilson live here?” 

“ No.” 

*Do you know where he lives?” 

“What Wilson?” 

“Henry Wilson, Vice-President.” 

“I don't think he lives about here. I never heard 
of him before.” 

a ~ aan 


“HEROINE” is perhaps as peculiar a word as any 
in our Janguage; the two first letters of it are male, 
the three first female, the four first a brave man, 
and the whole word a brave woman. 


A city journal, describing a new counterfeit bank- 
bill, says the vignette is “cattle and hogs, with a 
church far in the distance.’’ A good illustration of 
the world! 


A CARPENTER being asked fora riddle, propound- 
ed the following: “I picked it up, I couldn’t find 
it, 1 put it down and went along with it.’ No one 
could guess it. It was asplinter in his foot. 


A_DvuTCHMAN thus describes some recent gales in 
the West: ‘Tese vinds peats all te vinds fot never I 
see. Trees plown town all te vile. Mine hoss frighd- 
en at vinds so much te fagon proke town, and loss te 
vheels of te hoss, and almost killed te wehicle.” 


A LITTLE FELLOW, not more than five years of 
age, hearing some gentlemen, at his father’s table, 
discussing the familiar line, “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God,” said he knew it wasn’t true; 
his ea was better than any man that was ever 
made. 





A DUTCHMAN was relating his marvellous escape 
from drowning when thirteen of his companions were 
lost by the upsetting of a boat, and he alone was 
saved. ‘And how did you escape their fate ?” asked 
one of his hearers. ‘I tid not co in te boat,’”’ was the 
Dutehman’s placid reply. 


THE “Reminiscences of Holland House” contains 
the following anecdote of Voltaire: ‘While learn- 
ing the English language (which he did not love), 
finding that the word plaque, with six letters, was 
monosyllabic, and aque, with only the last four let- 
ters of plague dissyllabic, he expressed a wish that 
the plague might take one-half of the English lan- 
guage, and the ague the other. 


imitations. Try Sanford’s Liver Invigorator. 3l—4t 
Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A Pexrrect DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-xUT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly forthis purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various con- 
ditions of the human hair. A single application renders 
the hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for 
severaldays. It is conceded by all who have used it, to be 
the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 
all 





TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have diarrhea. 





What Every Horseman Wants. 


A GOOD, CHEAP AND RELIABLE LINIMENT. 
Such an article is Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Horse Liniment. 
Pint Bottles at One Dollar. For Lameness, Cuts, Galls, 
Colic, Sprains, etc., warranted better than any other. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
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@ = 4 Of) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 


704 WEEK ‘o Agents sure. Four New Patents. 
§ J.D. NESBITT, Foxboro’, Mass. 32—2tp 








STAMPS! 30 varieties and circulars for 5 3-ct stamps. 

\) 75 for 25 cts. Cheap packet lists free. C. F. BUS- 
WELL, Stamp Importer, Northfield, Vt. 32—Itp 

7 co ine la Pi ssn 

2 CALLING CARDS, 7 tints, 20cts.; Chromo or 

Glass, 13 tor 30 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 20 

cts, Outfit, 10cts. Address J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N. Y 


1 0 SAMPLES Decalcomanie Pictures mailed free 
tor 25 cts. J.W. RussELL & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 24—11t 


T EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


ANTED, Picture Agents, everywhere, Male and 
Female. 13,500 retailed by one. WHITNEY & CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 2leow7w 
OHN L. FRENCH, the old Card Printer, is still 
alive! Send 25 cents and get your name printed in 
elegant type on 50 tinted cards. 50 Snowflake cards 50 




















ets. Address, 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 32—2t 

VER 9000 Dollars cleared by one Agent retailing 

Clark’s Ind. Pencils, for marking clothing. (With 
roof.) Mailed free. 


Address above Company, Box 141, 
Northampton, Mass. 32—3t 
PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 
can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water” 
will do it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. For sale by all Drug- 
i 30eow4t 


gists. 
! 50 PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 
o~2 handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 
in the world. 18nobby samples sent free. Address 
28—8t  MANLEY, 316 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


OOK AT YOUR FINGER NAILS.—Do you 
_abite them so they are homely if not painful? Then 
send 35 cts and receive a pleasant but sure cure for the use- 
less habit. Address WM. E. DOANE, West Troy, N. Y. 


5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 32 


~ fF TO $12 perday. Particulars free. We are giv- 
«J ing more and better chances to Agents than any 
other house in the world. Samples, enabling you to go to 
work at once, on receipt of 50 cts. LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washington Street, ester, } ¥ 32—tf 
Cttace HILL SEMINARY, For Youne 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DuTCHESS Co., N. Y. 

Course of study comprehensive. Music and the Fine 
Arts aspecialty. For Cireular ddress 

32—8t Cc. WE ncipal and Proprietor. 


























“NV Y MOTHER AND I.” By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” In the Home GUEST 
for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25cts. We give 
permanent employment to all who desire. Agents report 
from 20 to 100 names per day. Outfit, containing six mag- 
nificent premiums, postpaid, on receipt of $140. Address 

llome GUEsT Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2662. 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 

ulars FREE. 8.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
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G BOOKs;: 


The Leader!! 


By Il. R. PALMER, assisted by L.O. Euznsoy, 


Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will w 
this new Church Music Book, fitted with new 
thems, chants, ete., etc., all of the best quality, 


Price $1 38, or $12 00 per dozen, 


eleome 
tunes, an. 





THE SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Euersoy, 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 pages eontaj 
the elementary course, the same as that in the Le ADER. 
which course is followed by more than 100 pages filled y 4 
the most interesting Secular and Sacred Music for prac. 
tice. Equal to the Sone Kine in interest. ie 

Price, 75 cts., or #7 50 per dozen, 


American School Music Readers. 


Three carefully graded Song Books for Common Schools 
by L. O. Emerson and W. S. TiLpEx. ” 


Book Ist For Primary Schools. 
“2d For Lower “Grammar” Classes. 
“ “ 


Price, 35 cents, 
- iO OU 
“ 3d For Higher “ 6) « 


been thoroughly tested iy bobools ea reer and Das 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 





MAUCK’S HERALD. 
A $3 WEEKLY FOR 82. 
8 Large Pages, 48 Long Columns. 


Each number is complete, and everybody likes it. Gives 
a weekly record of the world’s doings. In its columns wili 
be found a choice variety of Gems in every department of 
Literature, of interest to the general reader. Its contents 
embrace the best Stories, Tales of Adventure, Thrillin; 

Deeds, Startling Episodes, Sketches of Home and Socia 
Life, Sketches of Travel, Instructive papers on Science and 
Art, Interesting Articles on Agriculture, Horticulture, Gar- 
dening and Housekeeping, Choice Poetry, Essays, Corre- 
spondence, Anecdotes, Witand Humor, Valuable Recipes, 
Market Reviews, Items of Interesting and Condensed Mis- 
cellany. Free from Sectarianism, there is always some- 
thing ———— all classes of readers, both grave and gay, 

Asa Family Paper, it has merits that no similar publi- 
cation possesses. The large amount and great variety of 
popular and valuable reading matter in each number is 
not excelled by any other paper. 

Sample copies, 6 cts.; with two CHRoMmos, 25 cts.—$2 a 
year; or $2 50 with TWO PAIR OF PRANG’s CHROMOS 
(American coast scenes), mounted, packed and mailed, 
Try it THREE MONTHS FOR 50 CENTS. Say where you saw 
this. Value and satisfaction guaranteed. More agents 
and subscribers wanted_everywhere. Address 

3° 


L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, Ohio, 
CAMPING AND MINING STOVE. 









Weighing twenty-five pounds, size packed 12x12x20 inches, 
will cook for ten persons. It is especially adapted for 
camping purposes. The ware consists of 8-quart kettle, 
6-quart teakettle, 2-quart coffee-pot, fry-pan, round tin 
pan, 2 square pans, dipper, gridiron, tent Zollar, 8 feet fun- 
P nel, and an oven that will 
- roast 15 pounds beef. The 
ware is so constructed that 
it packs in the oven, and the 
oven and funnel pack in the 
stove, as represented in the 
small cut which is a stove 
— for shipment, con- 
aining all the ware shown 
i) in large cut. Price of these 
stoves complete, at retail, 
— . Sent C.0.D, toany 
part of the U.S. liberal discount to shippers. b 
& DUNCKLEE, 87 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 








Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send nome for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 32—13t 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, 





3oston., 


a poms. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
55—ly 


Y FEET should 
be shod in ENGLISII 
CHANNEL Shoes. All 
ladies insist on having 
them. They show a dark 


CHA Es Mi line around the sole near 
ithe edge. They never 


wear ragged. They wear longer, and cost no more. 31-2t 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STrTrSBSBit PENS. 


44 Sold by all dealers. 
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4) ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

@2U ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

Bristol cards, FRBE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 

ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 32 
ee for 50 cts., 3des. for $1. sample 10 
eRe Deu 2 x 


GLASS CARDS ees Site 


** Awake sleep, ** chromos. 50 cts. discount to Agts, also 
ee eee oie Wie coders Adives FLW STILES CO. Bpringtell, Ve- 





UE, GREEN, clear and transparent. 
ae ese fully on I des. in GOLD 





Yearly to Agents. 64 new articles and 


2400 the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 


DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 

TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. : 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, etc. Also, 

low and Where to Fish, to whieh is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. a 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Kecitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languag s—Y — 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience 0 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. F 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Xo- 
1 Chambers Street, New York. ~ 





















aCiiva ‘alba 


That splendid new field game which created such an exe 


elsewhere last 


citement at Newport, Long Branch and - 
ght dif- 


season, will be brought out this spring in sets of ei 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, Tbe 
100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game canno “a 
described in a brief space, we will send an iilnstrates aad 
alogue containing rules and full description free fo an} 
one on a z Mass 
8 WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, “ass 
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